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FORGETFULNESS. 


fveryBopy trumpets the advantages of a good me- 
mry. Plans for cultivating it, or supplying its defi- 
cencies by artificial means, make a great figure in 
‘Watts on the Mind,’ and other slender-witted well- 
meaning books. Grave middle-aged people shake their 
heads to little boys, and tell them there is nothing like 
Memory. With that, all comes easy ; without it, nothing 
isto be done. And so Memory keeps up a tremendous 
character in the world—has always done, and will con- 
time to do so. Nobody in the meantime thinks of 
saying a word in praise of Forgetfulness. Yet is For- 
gtfulness a blessed thing too, although, no doubt, in a 
diferent kind of way. The one is a noted source of 
psitive good, in as far as it is intellectual power and 
yealth. So far well. The other, while a source of cer- 
hin positive evils, in as far as it engenders ignorance, 
mdi leads to neglect, is only attended by negative be- 
fits. ‘Thus may the different reputations of the two 
things be accounted for. Nevertheless, it is clear as 
monday, or any other very clear thing whatever, that 
ve owe as much to Forgetfulness as to Memory, and 
hat it is as much a duty to cultivate the one as the 
We should be ready to forgive, say all the good ethical 
oles. ‘ Well, I forgive,’ cries the wronged or affronted 
; ‘but I cannot forget.” How unfortunate !—seeing 
at, while he cannot forget, he has not forgiven; he 
y thinks he does. Forgetfulness is necessary to this 
n duty: it is vain to think of doing without it. 
t let us not speak of duty, but only of the comfort of 
ving nothing to complain of or avenge. How blessed 
the man himself, if—having undergone an injury 
a mortification—he only can forget! Then, truly, is 
good thing insured : forgetting, he has no occasion 
think of forgiving; it is the major proposition con- 
ining the minor within itself. Happy, happy, thrice 
ppy he who simply has not a Memory for his wrongs 
his sufferings! Happy the mind which, like water, 
y be lashed into foam, and in an instant will resume 
placid smile in which it reflected heaven—compared 
ith that obdurate one which may be said to resemble 
marble tablet—let it be struck with the same force, 
dit lies in hopeless ruins for ever! 
Misfortunes occur and gall us. We meet disappoint- 
nts, and for the time are wretched. Frantic, and 
ly groping, the mind roams about its little world- 
ison in search of consolation. Something of the kind 
encountered and grasped at, and the crisis passes. 
t how must we all acknowledge that, in the long-run, 
true and perfect consoler was Forgetfulness! What 
ins have been suffered on this earth from first to 
! How sad have hearts been, sitting by the fire- 
les of five thousand years ago! How has human life 


been in all times a synonyme for wo! But all is hushed 
up and buried under this very surface which, when I 
look abroad upon it in the sunlight of May, laughs in 
the joy which great God has sent down upon it. Thus 
it is with our daily existence. We walk enjoyingly 
each moment on a mental sward of freshest verdure, 
composed of the trodden-down hopes and extinguished 
joys of the past. Blessed, blessed is this moral che- 
mistry which works so well! Could all of these lost 
hopes and joys revive before our eyes, and look as they 
once looked, it would be suffering too great for poor 
humanity. We are happy on the express condition 
that we forget. 

Perhaps it might admit of question, if history is the 
unmixed good it is usually thought to be. It gives to 
nations and other bodies of men long Memories, which 
it were better for them to want. The great public cri- 
minalities of the past—such as the settlements in Ire- 
land, the Smithfield Burnings, the Partition of Poland 
—it may do some good to remember them as errors to 
be avoided, but it seems a pure evil for the descendants, 
or the party of the sufferers, to keep these things in 
mind. They cannot now be remedied—not even re- 
venged. It only keeps alive bad feelings to remember 
them—exasperation to those interested in the injured; 
vexation, without correction, to those who represent the 
injurers. Could they be entirely forgotten, the present 
generation might better exemplify the Christian pre- 
cepts. On a serious reflection, the making holidays of 
the anniversaries of the great treason of 1605 and the 
death of Charles I., appears as the most deliberately 
wicked conduct of which a people or a party could be 
guilty—determining to remember injuries by statute— 
consecrating offences to all time—howling out ‘I wont 
forget!’ even after there is no one against whom the 
remembrance is a stigma, which is the case with 
the ‘Martyrdom.’ We only do not at once condemn 
and abolish such practices, because seriousness has 
actually long ago departed from them, leaving them 
only as empty mockeries or childish sports. War, 
wholly, might be better forgotten. Its Memories tend 
continually to make more war, less by encouragement 
to victors, than mortification to the vanquished; for 
a Waterloo may sooner cease to be boasted of than 
to be resented. Could the horrid story, and all its 
tangible memorials in soldiery, artillery, fortresses, 
bellicose songs, pass at once from remembrance, the 
chances of a renewal of hostilities would be greatly 
lessened. Would that all who have ever warred, and 
particularly those who have been worsted, could forget! 

Memory is directly useful, Forgetfulness indirectly 
or negatively so. We might have had more of the one, 
if it had not been necessary that the other should also 
have its share of us. When disposed to lament a failure 
or deficiency of Memory, let us remember that, had 
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more been given to humanity, sorrow would have had 
more power over it, The limitation thus given to our 
knowledge is likewise the limitation of our pangs. We 
pay, in oversights which occasion much trouble, for the 
speedy replacement of sighs by smiles. A beautiful 
compromise it is in our nature, which gives us Memory 
to preserve past ideas, and enable us to accumulate 
them in the mind, yet at the same time plants a prin- 
ciple by which the seams of care are obliterated, and 
the machine continually re-arranged for new and happy 
experiences. From none but a Divine Source could have 
come a decree so beneficent towards us mortals—mak- 
ing us feel as if Heaven itself rocked the cradle of our 
life, dried our tears, and hymned us into rest. Poor 
children we are all—mere breath that has come from 
the true Source of Power. Oh, let us keep ever in 
view, as essential to one of the greatest maxims sent us 
thence, besides being needful to our deliverance from 
all trouble, that there is nothing like this—ro For- 
cet! 


SIR GEORGE SIMPSON’S OVERLAND JOURNEY 
ROUND THE WORLD. 

Aw overland journey to India is performed by sea, with 
the exception of the narrow Isthmus of Suez; but an 
overland journey round the world is a vastly different 
thing. In the latter, the traveller traverses three con- 
tinents—Europe, Asia, and America—and crosses the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. But Sir George Simpson, 
in addition to this, paid a flying visit to the Sand- 
wich Islands, in the middle of the North Pacific, and 
coasted along the opposite American shores for a dis- 
tance of some 25 degrees. The idea of such a journey 
bewilders the imagination. The exploits of the circum- 
navigators seem nothing in comparison; and one feels 
disposed to place Sir George at the head of all adven- 
turers of his class. But when we remember, as re- 
member we must, the changed circumstances of the 
world even since the most recent of preceding expedi- 
tions—when we find that ‘ our hero’ traversed the two 
oceans by means of steam—that he found the savages 
of America tamed at least into submission—the mur- 
derers of Cook a comparatively civilised and somewhat 
luxurious people—and the deserts of Siberia the track 
of a regular commerce—our surprise diminishes, while 
our interest increases. In fact, we know of no book 
more suggestive than the one before us of proud and 
elevating thoughts—more conclusive, when taken as a 
whole, of the rapid advancement of mankind in their 
glorious but indefinite career.* 

Sir George, accompanied by some other gentlemen 
connected with the service of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, left Liverpool on the 4th of March 1841, and on 
the 20th arrived at Boston. From Montreal he em- 
barked on the St Lawrence in light canoes, with the 
Earls of Caledon and Mulgrave, who visited the wilds 
of America to enjoy the amusement of hunting. The 
nature of this part of the route may be collected 
from the following picturesque description :—‘ To begin 
with the most important part of our proceedings—the 
business of encamping for our brief night—we se- 
lected, about sunset, some dry and tolerably clear spot ; 
and immediately on landing, the sound of the axe 
would be ringing through the woods, as the men were 


* Narrative of a Journey Round the World during the Years 
1641 and 1942. By Bir George Simpson, Governor-in-Chief of the 
Company's Territories in North America. London 

burn. 1647. 


felling whole trees for our fires, and preparing, if ne. 
cessary, a space for our tents. In less than ten minutes | 
our three lodges would be pitched, each with such a iy 
blaze in front, as virtually imparted a new sense of en. i 
joyment to all the young campaigners, while through | 
the crackling flames were to be seen the requisite num. | 
ber of pots and kettles for our supper. Our beds were | 
next laid, consisting of an oil-cloth spread on the bare | 
earth, with three blankets and a pillow, and, when oe. | 
casion demanded, with cloaks and greatcoats at discre. | 
tion; and whether the wind howled or the rain poured, 
our pavilions of canvas formed a safe barrier against | 
the weather. While part of our crews, comprising all | 
the landsmen, were doing duty as stokers, and cooks, 
and architects, and chambermaids, the more experienced | 
voyageurs, after unloading the canoes, had drawn them | 
on the beach with their bottoms upwards, to inspect, 
and, if needful, to renovate, the stitching and the gum. | 
ming; and as the little vessels were made to incline on 
one side to windward, each with a roaring fire to lee. || 
ward, the crews, every man in his own single blanket, || 
managed to set wind, and rain, and cold at defiance, | 
almost as effectually as ourselves. | 
‘ Weather permitting, our slumbers would be broken | 
about one in the morning by the cry of, “ Léve, lave, 
léve!” In five minutes—wo to the inmates that were || 
slow in dressing!—the tents were tumbling about our || 
ears; and within half an hour the camp would be 
raised, the canoes laden, and the paddles keeping time 
to some merry old song. About eight o’clock, a con- 
venient place would be selected for breakfast, about 
three-quarters of an hour being allotted for the multi- || 
farious operations of unpacking and repacking the equi- | 
page, laying and removing the cloth, boiling and frying, | 
eating and drinking; and while the preliminaries were | 
arranging, the hardier among us would wash and shave, | 
each person carrying soap and towel in his pocket, and 
finding a mirror in the same sandy or rocky basin that 
held the water. About two in the afternoon we usually 7% 
put ashore for dinner; and as this meal needed no fire, | 
or at least got none, it was not allowed to occupy more | 
than twenty minutes or half an hour.’ | 
Their course through Lake Superior was to some ex- | 
tent impeded by ice; but they at length arrived at 
Fort-William, at its extremity, and exchanged their 
vessels for two smaller canoes, better adapted for the 
shallower and more intricate river navigation that was 
to follow. The following is a picture on the route :— 
‘The river, during the day’s march, passed through 
forests of elm, oak, pine, birch, &c. being studded with 
isles not less fertile and lovely than its banks; and 
many a spot reminded us of the rich and quiet scenery 
of England. The paths of the numerous portages were 
spangled with violets, roses, and many other wild 
flowers; while the currant, the gooseberry, the rasp- 
berry, the plum, the cherry, and even the vine, were 
abundant. All this bounty of nature was imbued, as 
it were, with life by the cheerful notes of a variety of 
birds, and by the restless flutter of butterflies of the 
brightest hues. Compared with the adamantine deserts 
of Lake Superior, the Kaministaquoia presented a per- 
fect paradise.’ Here is another, for the sake of con- | 
trast :—‘On the morrow, towards noon, we made a short 
portage from the Macan to a muddy stream falling into 
Lac la Pluie. As we were passing down this narrow | 
and shallow creek, fire suddenly burst forth in the 
woods near us. ‘The flames, crackling and clamber- 
ing up each tree, quickly rose above the forest; within a 


, few minutes more, the dry grass on the very margin of | 
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the waters was in a running blaze; and before we were 
well clear of the danger, we were almost enveloped in 
douds of smoke and ashes. These conflagrations, often 

| caused by a wanderer’s fire, or even by his pipe, deso- 
@® \ste large tracts of country, leaving nothing but black 
) and bare trunks, and even these sometimes mutilated 
into stumps—one of the most dismal scenes on which the 

| eye and the heart can look. When once the consuming 
| cement gets into the thick turf of the primeval wilder- 
i ness, it sets everything at defiance; and it has been 
known to smoulder for a whole winter under the deep 


iW. 
miafter traversing Lac la Pluie, Sir George was pre- 
gated with a letter, congratulating him on his arrival, 
\and soliciting an audience. The letter was written in 
| English, and in good set terms, by one of about a hun- 
dred Salteaux warriors; but as soon as a favourable 
aswer was received, his red ‘ children’ set themselves 
| to work to ‘ pelt away at him with their incantations.’ 
|Gathering round a fire, they endeavoured to bend his 
|mind to their wishes by charms, rattles, and burnt 
jofferings, and closed the performance by marching 
|rund the circle, singing, whooping, and drumming, 
The object of these literary savages was to obtain a 
renewal of the abolished gift of rum! 
| On reaching Red River settlement, they had accom- 
plished a voyage of two thousand miles. This was 
founded by Lord Selkirk in 1811, in pursuance of his 
plans of British emigration; but after his death, in 1820, 
it received no encouragement from government. The 
| census, notwithstanding, numbers at present five thou- 
land souls; and the population, consisting of Scotch 
| Highlanders, Orkneymen, and half- breeds from the 
Swampy Crees Indians, doubles itself every twenty 
| years. ‘ Fort Garry, the principal establishment in the 
| place, is situated at the forks of the Red River and the 
Assiniboine, being about fifty miles from Lake Winipeg, 
| nd about seventy-five from the frontier; and it occu- 
| pies, as nearly as possible, the centre of the settlement. 
| This, which is the official residence of the governor of 
| the colony, is a regularly-built fortification, with walls 
and bastions of stone. Nearly opposite, on the right 
bank of the united streams, is the Roman Catholic 
cathedral. The principal Protestant church is about 
two miles further down, on the left bank. 

‘In the immediate neighbourhood of this last-men- 
tioned place of worship stands the Red River Academy 
—a large and flourishing school, kept by Mr and Mrs 
Macallum, for the sons and daughters of gentlemen 
in the service. Below Fort Garry many respectable 
dwellings, most of them of two storeys, belong to the 
wealthier class of inhabitants. The lower fort, which 
isabout four times the size of the upper establishment, 
is in process of being enclosed by loopholed walls and 

ions. This is my own head-quarters when I visit 

the settlement; and here also resides Mr Thom, the 

a of Rupert’s Land—so named in the royal 
r.’ 


From this place their journey lay over a series of 
plains, diversified by a constant succession of small 
lakes, and occasionally sand-hills, but terminating near 
the settlement of Carlton in scenes like this :—‘ In the 
afternoon we traversed a beautiful country, with lofty 
hills and long valleys, full of sylvan lakes, while the 
bright green of the surface, as far as the eye could 
reach, assumed a foreign tinge under an uninterrupted 
profusion of roses and blue-bells. On the summit of one 
of these hills, we commanded one of the few extensive 
prospects that we had of late enjoyed. One range of 
heights rose behind another, each becoming fainter as it 
receded from the eye, till the farthest was blended, in 
ilmost undistinguishable confusion, with the clouds, 
while the softest vales spread a panorama of hanging 
copses and glittering lakes at our feet.’ Here a story is 
told of certain unsophisticated savages who had never 
seen Europeans before, and who were greatly puzzled 
by the appearance among the strangers of a negro. 
‘This man they inspected in every possible way, twist- 


ing him about, and pulling his hair, which was so dif- 
ferent from their own flowing locks; and at length 
they came to the conclusion that Pierre Bungo was the 
oddest specimen of a white man that they had ever 
seen.” 

Leaving Fort Carlton on the 19th of July, they en- 
joyed a buffalo hunt, which appears to be a game of 
mere slaughter; ‘and then come into play the science 
and art of curing what has been killed. Sometimes 
dried meat is preferred, the bones being taken out, and 
the flesh hung up in the sun; but if pemmican be 
the order of the day, the lean, after being dried, is 
pounded into dust, which, being put into a bag made 
of the hide, is enriched with nearly an equal weight of 
melted fat.’ On this food the traveller lives very well; 
although occasionally there are scenes of famine as well 
as repletion. ‘In the year 1820, when wintering at 
Athabasca Lake, our provisions fell short at the estab- 
lishment, and on two or three occasions I went for three 
whole days and nights without having a single morsel 
to swallow; but then, again, I was one of a party of 
eleven men and one woman who discussed three ducks 
and twenty-two geese at a sitting. On the Saskat- 
chewan the daily rations are eight pounds of meat a- 
head, whereas in other districts, our people have been 
sent on long journeys with nothing but a pint of meal 
and some parchment for their sustenance.’ 

Fort Edmonton is the capital of a district as large as 
England, yet containing a population of less than seven- 
teen thousand natives. Leaving this place, the ground 
began to rise more perceptibly, and the scenery to as- 
sume a wilder character, while even the willow and 
poplar disappeared, ‘and nothing was to be seen but 
the black, straight, naked stem of the pine, shooting up 
to an unbroken height of eighty or a hundred feet; 
while the sombre light, as it glimmered along number- 
less vistas of natural columns, recalled to the imagina- 
tion the gloomy shades of an assemblage of venerable | 
cathedrals.’ At length, ‘ about seven hours of hard work 
brought us to the height of land, the hinge, as it were, 
between the eastern and the western waters. We break- 
fasted on the level isthmus, which did not exceed four- 
teen paces in width, filling our kettles for this our 
lonely meal at once from the crystal sources of the 
Columbia and the Saskatchewan, while these feeders of 
two opposite oceans, murmuring over their beds of 
mossy stones, as if to bid each other a long farewell, 
could hardly fail to attune our minds to the sublimity 
of the scene.’ 

The descent of the mountains towards the Pacific is 
beautifully described, but with little of human interest, 
if we except the scantiness of the travellers’ supplies 
of food, only indifferently assisted by boiled moss and 
‘cakes of hips and haws,’ and of an almost tasteless 
bulb called kamma. These delicacies are gathered and | 
prepared by the women, while the men occasionally do 
worse than lounge. ‘In one tent a sight presented © 
itself which was equally novel and unnatural. Sur- 
rounded by a crowd of spectators, a party of fellows © 
were playing at cards, obtained in the Snake Country | 
from some American trappers; and a more melancholy | 
exemplification of the influence of civilisation on bar- | 
barism could hardly be imagined, than the apparently | 
scientific eagerness with which these naked and hungry 
savages thumbed and turned the black and greasy 
pasteboard.’ After passing Fort Colvile, they em- 
barked on the Columbia, and suffering much from the | 
heat, arrived in due time at the embouchure of the | 
river in the Pacific. 

Sir George now proceeded on a long voyage along the | 
coast to Sitka, and here the character of the savages 
appears to change. ‘In the fleet that swarmed around 
us we observed two peculiarly neat canoes, with four- 
teen paddles each, which savoured very strongly of 
honeymoon. Each carried a young couple, who, both 
in dress and demeanour, were evidently a newly-married 
The gentlemen, with their “arms around their 
O,” were lavishing their little attentions on the 
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ladies, to the obvious satisfaction of both parties. The 
brides were young and pretty, tastefully decked out with 
beads, bracelets, anklets, and various ornaments in their 
hair, and, above all, with blankets so sweet, and sound, 
and clean, that they could not be otherwise than new. 
The bridegrooms were smart, active, handsome fellows, 
all as fine as a holiday, and more particularly proud of 
their turbans of white calico.’ The following is extremely 
curious :—‘ In addition to the mode of dressing the hair, 
the people of this coast have several other peculiarities, 
which appear to indicate an Asiatic origin. In taking a 
woman to wife, the husband buys her from her father 
for a price as his perpetual property; so that, if she 
separate from him, whether through his fault or her 
own, she can never marry another during his life. 
Again, with respect to funerals: the corpse, after being 
kept for several days, is consumed by fire, while the 
widow, if any there be, rests her head on the body till 
dragged from the flames, rather dead than alive, by her 
relatives. If the poor creature recovers from the effects 
of this species of suttee, she collects the ashes of her 
d lord and master, which she carries about her 
person for three long years; and any levity on her part 
during this period, or even any deficiency in grief, 
renders her an outcast for ever.’ Here is a true Ara- 
bian trait :—‘ If a stray enemy, who may find himself in 
the vicinity of one of their camps, can proceed, before 
he is recognised, to the chief’s lodge, he is safe, both in 
person and in property, on the easy condition of making 
a small present to his protector. The guest remains as 
long as he pleases, enjoying the festivity of the whole 
village ; and when he wishes to depart, he carries away 
his property untouched, together with a present fully 
equal to what he himself may have given.’ The savages 
along the whole coast live well, having no want of fish, 
berries, seaweed and venison. 

* According to the whole tenor of my journal, this 
labyrinth of waters is peculiarly adapted for the powers 
of steam. In the case of a sailing vessel, our delays 


and dangers would have been tripled and quadrupled 
—a circumstance which raised my estimate of Vancou- 
ver’s skill and perseverance at every step of my pro- 
gress. After the arrival of the emigrants from Red 
River, their guide, a Cree of the name of Bras Croche, 


took a short trip in the Beaver. When asked what he 
thought of her—* Don’t ask me,” was his reply; “I 
cannot speak : my friends will say that I tell lies when 
I let them know what I have seen; Indians are fools, 
and know nothing; I can see that the iron machinery 
makes the ship to go, but I cannot see what makes the 
iron machinery itself to go.” A savage stands nearly as 
much in awe of paper, pen, and ink, as of steam itself; 
and if he once puts his cross to any writing, he has 
rarely been known to violate the engagement which 
such writing is supposed to embody or to sanction. To 
him the very look of black and white is a powerful 
* medicine.”’ A dreadful system of slavery prevails on 
the north-west coast. ‘ These thralls are just as much 
the property of their masters as so many dogs, with 
this difference against them, that a man of cruelty and 
ferocity enjoys a more exquisite pleasure in tasking, or 
starving, or torturing, or killing a fellow-creature, than 
in treating any one of the lower animals in a similar 
way. Even in the most inclement weather, a mat ora 
iece of deer-skin is the slave’s only clothing, whether 
y day or by night, whether under cover or in the open 
air. To eat without permission, in the very midst of 
an abundance which his toil has procured, is as much 
as his miserable life is worth ; and the only permission 
which is ever vouchsafed to him, is to pick up the 
offal thrown out by his unfeeling and imperious lord. 
Whether in open war, or in secret assassination, this 
cold and hungry wretch invariably occupies the post of 
danger. ‘These slaves are often subjected to the most 
frightful cruelties. 
From Sitka Sir George retraced his path to Van- 
couver, and thence proceeded to Monteray in California. 
The horrors still perpetrated in this country by the 


Spaniards, are a disgrace not only to Europe, but to | 
human nature. ‘ When the incursions of the savages | 
have appeared to render a crusade necessary, the aleaie | 
of the neighbourhood summons from twelve to twenty ! 
colonists to serve, either in person or by substitute, yp | 
horseback; and one of the foreign residents, when | 
nominated, about three years before, preferred the alter. 
native of joining the party himself, in order to see | 
something of the interior. After a ride of three days, 
they reached a village, whose inhabitants, for all that 
the crusaders knew to the contrary, might have beep 
as innocent in the matter as themselves. But, even | 
without any consciousness of guilt, the tramp of the 
horses was a symptom not to be misunderstood by the 
savages ; and accordingly, all that could run, compris. 
ing of course all that could possibly be criminal, flej 
for their lives. Of those who remained, nine persons, | 
all females, were tied to trees, christened, and shot, | 
With great difficulty and considerable danger, my ip. || 
formant saved one old woman, by conducting her to a | 
short distance from the accursed scene ; and even there 
he had to shield the creature’s miserable life by drawing || 
a pistol against one of her merciless pursuers. She 
ultimately escaped, though not without seeing a near | 
relative, a handsome youth, who had been captured, | 
slaughtered in cold blood before her eyes, with the out- || 
ward and visible sign of regeneration still glistening on 
his brow.’ Yet the Spaniards of the Pacific are very || 
different beings among themselves. ‘ Of the women, || 
with their witchery of manner, it is not easy, or rather || 
it is not possible, for a stranger to speak with impar- | 
tiality, inasmuch as our self-love is naturally enlisted in | 
favour of those who, in every look, tone, and gesture, 
have apparently no other end in view than the pleasure | 
of pleasing us. With regard, however, to their physical 
charms, as distinguished from the adventitious accom- 
plishments of education, it is difficult even for a willing 
pen to exaggerate. Independently of feeling or motion, | 
their sparkling eyes and glossy hair are in themselves | 
sufficient to negative the idea of tameness or insipidity; | 
while their sylph-like forms evolve fresh graces at every 
step, and their eloquent features eclipse their own in- | 
herent comeliness by the higher beauty of expression. | 
Though doubtless fully conscious of their attractions, | 
yet the women of California, to their credit be it spoken, | 
do not “ before their mirrors count the time,” being, on | 
the contrary, by far the more industrious half of the | 
population. In California, such a thing as a white ser- 
vant is absolutely unknown, inasmuch as neither man | 
nor woman will barter freedom in a country where pro- | 
visions are actually a drug, and clothes almost a super- 
fluity ; and accordingly, in the absence of intelligent | 
assistance, the first ladies of the province, more parti- | 
cularly when treated, as they too seldom are by native | 
husbands, with kindness and consideration, discharge | 
all the lighter duties of their households with cheerful- | 
ness and pride. Nor does their plain and simple dress 
savour much of the labour of the toilet. They wear 
a gown sufliciently short to display their neatly-turned | 
foot and ankle, in their white stockings and black | 
shoes, while, perversely enough, they bandage their | 
heads in a handkerchief, so as to conceal all their hair | 
except a single loop on either cheek ; round their shoul- | 
ders, moreover, they twist or swathe a shawl, throwing 
over all, when they walk or go to mass, the “ beautiful 
and mysterious mantilla.” _ 

‘The men are generally tall and handsome, while 
their dress is far more showy and elaborate than that of 
the women. .. . Implicit obedience and profound respect 
are shown by children, even after they are grown up, 
towards their parents. A son, though himself the head | 
of a family, never presumes to sit, or smoke, or remain 
covered in presence of his father; nor does the daughter, 
whether married or unmarried, enter into too great 
familiarity with the mother. With this exception, the 
Californians know little or nothing of the restraints of | 
etiquette: generally speaking, all classes associate to- 
gether on a footing of equality ; and on particular occa- 
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| sions, such as the festival of the saint after whom one 
isnamed, or the day of one’s marriage, those who can 
i) affurd the expense give a grand ball, generally in the 
open air, to the whole of the neighbouring community.’ 
The Californians, in fine, are happy, hospitable, indo- 
Jent, and ignorant; and their dominion, in the opinion 
of Sir George Simpson, is destined very soon to fall out 
of their nerveless hands into those of either the English 
or Americans. 
But we must here break off, hoping to follow our 
traveller next week in his voyage across the Pacific. 


BILLS OF MORTALITY. 


| Tur Registrar-General’s Report for the first quarter of 
| the present year has just been placed before us. The 
|| statements it contains are of so important a nature, 
|| that we believe them to be deserving of wider publicity 
| in a summary form. The quarterly returns do not 
| comprise the whole country, but are taken from 117 
| districts, 36 of which are in London and its suburbs, 
| the other 81 include a few agricultural districts, and 
| the principal towns and cities of England—of which, 
taken altogether, the population in 1841 was nearly 
| 7,000,000. 
| Ithas usually been observed that more deaths occur 
| in the winter than in the summer quarter; but from 
June to September of last year, the deaths exceeded 
| these of any other quarter in the preceding seven years ; 
| but in the quarter ending March 1847, the number of 
| deaths is stated to have been 56,105, being 6035 above 
| the average of any corresponding quarter. Various 
| causes have been assigned for this excessive mortality : 
| among others, the long duration of a low temperature, 
and the high price of provisions. In all the returns, 
| there is a large amount of deaths from inflammation of 
the lungs and air-tubes, and typhus fever, the certain 
| attendant on misery and destitution in crowded neigh- 
| bourhoods. The fatal effects of the immigration of the 
| starving Irish into the Lancashire towns is shown in 
the increased mortality—the deaths in Liverpool were 
| 1134 more than in the winter quarter of 1846. This, 
| according to the Registrar’s statement, is ‘ solely attri- 
|| butable to the many thousands of Irish paupers who 
|| have landed here within the last three months, bringing 
|| with them a malignant fever, which is here very pro- 
|| perly called “ the Irish fever;” and many hundreds of 
| them were suffering from diarrhoea and dysentery when 
| they arrived, which will account for so many deaths 
| from those causes. Everything which humanity could 
|| devise, and money carry out for their cases, has been 
|| adopted by the Select Vestry; but so many thousands 
of Irish are continually pouring in, and their habits are 
|| so disgustingly filthy, that little can be done as yet to 
|| stay the great mortality amongst them. Perhaps there 
| is not a parallel case to Liverpool for the last two 
| months in the history of the country.’ 

This statement reminds us of the documents written 
|| by eye-witnesses of the plague in its sweeping visita- 
|| tions two centuries ago. The number of deaths in the 
|| metropolitan districts is 15,289, also a greater number 
| than in any previous corresponding quarter. The re- 
| port states, that ‘ although the causes are to a certain 
| extent accidental, and, as we may hope, transitory, it 
|| is evident that the health of towns in England is at 
|| present stationary, not to say retrograding.’ As regards 

climate, London is shown to be no worse off than the sur- 
| rounding parishes, and the excess of deaths is traced to 
| atmospheric impurity. A comparison drawn between 
|| the metropolitan districts and an outlying district com- 
prising Blackheath, Eltham, Sydenham, and Lewisham, 
shows the deaths in London to have been more nume- 
rous by 97,872, in the seven years ending 1844, than 
they would have been had the mortality not exceeded 
the ratio of the country districts. ‘ A considerable 
part,’ we are informed, ‘ of the population of London is 
recruited from the country, immigrants entering chiefly 
at the ages of 15 to 35, in a state of good health. The 


sick and weakly probably remain at home; many of 
the new-comers too, unmarried, when attacked in Lon- 
don by slow consumption—the most fatal disease at the 
ages of 15 to 35—return to their father’s house to die; 
so that the mortality of the great city is made to appear 
in the returns lower at those ages than it is. If we 
take children under 5 years of age, where neither these 
disturbing causes nor occupation interfere, the delete- 
rious influence on health, of London in its present state, 
will appear undisguised in all its magnitude.’ In this 
case it appears that, in the seven years 1838-44, the 
deaths of children under 5 years of age in London 
amounted to 139,593, while in the ratio of the outlying 
district above referred to, it would have been 80,632. 
In a fact so startling as a loss in excess of nearly 59,000 
infant lives in seven years, we have an unmistakeable 
argument in favour of improved sanitary regulations. 
‘The comparison is carried still further, so as to in- 
clude the whole number of deaths; and we learn that, 
‘instead of the inhabitants of London “ measuring out 
the whole period of the present existence allotted to 
them,” it is found that in seven years 139,593 perished 
in infancy (under 5 years of age); 40,828 in youth (5 
to 25); 109,126'in manhood (25-65); and that only 
52,453 attained the age of 65 and upwards. Instead of 
death “coming upon them like a sleep,” when the fa- 
culties are dulled by age and slow decay, it convulses 
tender infancy, falls with burning fevers upon man in 
his prime, snatches away the mother with the babe 
still upon her breast.’ Thus, with a population of 
nearly 2,000,000 in 1844, we find that the total excess 
of deaths in London, to say nothing of sickness, was 
nearly 100,000. One hundred and thirty-four persons 
die every day in London; but were the great city as 
healthy as the surrounding districts, the number would 
be diminished by 38. After some remarks on the apa- 
thy of local authorities, and an exposure of the fallacy 
that London ‘ cannot be surpassed’ for health and clean- 
liness, the Registrar states that, of the 36 metropolitan 
districts, the city within the walls stands ninth on the 
sanitary scale, and without the walls, including White- 
chapel, stands last, ‘the unhealthiest of the 36;’ and, 
supposing the mortality to be represented by a shaded 
map, would be the darkest-coloured. ‘ A general idea,’ 
he continues, ‘ may, however, be formed of the distri- 
bution of the poison which causes death. According 
to the latest researches, it is not a gas, but a sort of 
atmosphere of organic particles, undergoing incessant 
transformations; perhaps, like malaria, not odorous, 
although evolved at the same time as putrid smells ; 
suspended like dust, an aroma, vesicular water in the 
air, but invisible. If it were for a moment to become 
visible, and the eye could see it from a central eminence, 
such as St Paul’s, the disease-mist would be found to 
lie dimly over Eltham, Dulwich, Norwood, Clapham, 
Battersea, Hampstead, and Hackney ; growing thicker 
round Newington, Lambeth, Marylebone, Pancras, 
Stepney; dark over Westminster, Rotherhithe, Ber- 
mondsey, Southwark; and black over Whitechapel and 
the city of London without the walls. The district of 
St Giles’s would be a dark spot in the midst of sur- 
rounding districts ; St George’s, Hanover Square, and St 
James’s in Westminster, would be lighter than Maryle- 
bone and St Martin-in-the-Fields; part of the city of 
London within the walls would present a deep contrast 
to the city without the walls. ‘This disease-mist, aris- 
ing from the breath of two millions of people, from open 
sewers and cess-pools, graves and slaughter-houses, is 
continually kept up, and undergoing changes. In one 
season it is pervaded by cholera, in another by influ- 
enza; at one time it bears small-pox, measles, scarla- 
tina, and hooping-cough among young children; at 
another it carries fever on its wings. Like an angel of 
death, it has thus hovered for centuries over London. 
But it may be driven away by legislation. If this gene- 
ration has not the power to call the dead up from their 
graves, it can close thousands of graves now opening. 
The poisonous vapour may yet clear away from Lon- 
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don, and from all the other towns of the kingdom : some 
of the sunshine, pure water, fresh air, and health of the 
country, may be given to the grateful inhabitants of 
towns by the parting voice of the legislature.’ 


DELUSIONS AND ILLUSIONS. 


WE have now got into what the calendar terms summer, 
and are able to look back, with thankfulness that it is 
over, on what the poets call spring. Summer, indeed, 
deserves some compliment at our hands; for it is far 
better than the promise with which it sets out. Even 
in the ‘sweet south’ of London, ‘ Love, whose month 
is ever May,’ begins operations with a procession of 
chimney - sweepers, who, in the midst of showers of 
sleet, leap round a leaping bush to keep themselves 
warm, while everybody else is cowering over the fire. 
The exercise, however, has no doubt some effect, as well 
as the music and the shouts. The year by and by 
grows warm, and the heart merry; and as the poor 
tawdry damsel of the procession, in muslin and spangles, 
vanishes down some murky court, ‘in thick air,’ the 
true goddesses of the season come forth and light up 
the world with beauty. 

But we have not a word to say for spring. Instead 
of ‘the winds of March taking the air with beauty,’ 
they take nothing but tiles and chimney-pots, hats and 
umbrellas; and ‘ the voice of the April bird’ was never 
heard by the very oldest inhabitant, except from a cage. 
Yet hear Miss Landon— 


**Twas the first month of spring. 
Like a green fan spread the horse-chestnut leaves, 
A shower of yellow bloom was on the elm, 
The daisies shone like silver, and the boughs 
Were covered with their blossoms, and the sky 
Was like an augury of hope, so clear, 
So beautifully blue.’ 


What a pity that all this is—gammon! Fans of leaves— 
yellow bloom—silver daisies—bl covered boughs— 
and cerulean skies, in the cold, shivery, gusty, gloomy, 
asthmatic month of February, when the ground is one 
mass of mud where it is not covered with snow! On 
the 14th of the same month, we are told, 


* The breath of the morning is flinging 
A magic on blossom and spray ; 
And Cockneys and sparrows are singing 
In chorus on Valentine’s Day.’ 


But the curious thing is, that it is not the Cockneys 
and sparrows alone that mistake the season, but even 
the poets whose reputation rests upon their close ob- 
servation of nature. Hear Thomson, for instance— 
——‘ Forth in the pleasing spring 

Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 

Wide flush the fields, the softening air is balm ; 

Echo the mountains round: the forest amiles ; 

And every sense, and every heart is joy.’ 


One would think, too, that the inspired ploughman 
ought to know something practically of spring; but 
whatever his knowledge might be, he makes the Queen 
of Scots assert that on the approach of that season, 


* Nature hangs her mantle green 
On every blooming tree, 
And spreads her sheets 0’ daisies white 
Out o'er the grassy lea;’ 


that the sun cheers the crystal streams and azure skies ; 
that the laverock wakes the merry morn, the merle 
makes the woodland echoes ring, and the mavis sings 
the day to sleep; and that the whole world is bright 
with the lily, the primrose, and the buds of the haw- 
thorn and sloe. After this,-it is no wonder that the 
fanciful ear of Coleridge should detect 


* The murmuring 
Of wild bees in the sunny showers of spring !’ 


It would be to multiply quotations of this kind 
but the fact is well known to all readers, 


of the poeta is not the spring of the calendar; and, in 


* Their cowslips, stocks, and lilies of the vale, 
Their honey-blossoms, that you hear the bees at, 
Their and primrose pale— 


pansies, 
Are things we sneeze at!’ 


The origin of the hallucination is obvious enough; | 


although it is more difficult to account for its continu. 


ing so long—for Thomson and Burns reproducing the | 


errors of Shakspeare and Milton. As for the tribe of 
poetasters, whose wooing of the muse usually com. 
mences with ‘ Hail, spring!’ it is not more wonderful 
that they should keep together than the flock of sheep 
they find so indispensable. The ancients, to confess 
the truth, have not only stolen our best thoughts, but 
they have palmed upon us their own seasons: that js | 
the whole secret. Anacreon might very well sing his | 
divine ode to the rose, while ‘invoking the wreathed | 
spring ;’ neither was there anything out of the way in | 
his exclaiming— 
* When spring begems the dewy scene, 

How sweet to walk the velvet green, 

And hear the zephyr’s languid sighs, 

As o’er the scented mead he flies !’ 
Horace, in like manner, may be justified in the welcoming | 
he gives to spring, and Catullus applauded for his poeti- 
cal description of the season in the farewell to Bithynia, 
But these poets sang of the climate of Greece and Italy; || 
and we in England have no more right to their zephyrs, || 
butterflies, and roses, than to represent their grapes as 
growing in ripe clusters from our quickset hedges, 
Our first attempts, however, in ‘ building the lofty | 
rhyme,’ were mere school exercises; and, in spite of | 
the evidence of our own senses—in spite of our chatter- | 
ing teeth and blue lips—the imagery we found in the | 
originals we copied has remained to this day an integral | 
part of our poetry. 

A great deal has been said and done about the rec- | 
tification of the calendar: is it not surprising that no | 
man of mould has yet arisen to set the poetical year to 
rights, and thus earn for himself a niche in the temple 
of fame next to those of Julius Cesar and Pope Gre- 
gory? The two cases are precisely similar. In the 
former, it was found that natural and 4rtificial time did | 
not correspond; and as it was easier to alter the calendar 
than the sun, a law was made that a certain day, re- 
puted to be such and such a day, should no longer be 
itself, but another. ‘Thus the world hopped on to a 
new computation of mortal time, without suffering any 
inconvenience ; for although a lady’s eyes, we are told, 
have the property of ‘ misleading the morn,’ the altera- 
tion in the almanac had not the slightest effect upon | 
the revolutions of the earth. The poetical year is in 
like manner at variance with nature, and legislation 
is imperiously demanded. We would have ail poets 
strictly charged to remember that spring, in these 
islands, is the season for high winds, snow, sleet, and 
rain, coughs, colds, and infiuenzas; and forbidden ac- 
cordingly to introduce into it birds, bees, and flowers, 
tender tales and shepherds’ reeds. There is to be no 
song but the milkmaid’s; and that is to be sung only 
in the streets and lanes of London, to the tune of 
*Me-oh!’ A lady may shiver in this season, but 
not sigh; for it is manifestly in opposition to the cus- 
toms of the stable sex to exhibit any external appear- | 
ances contrary to real sentiments— 


* June in her eyes—in her heart January.’ 


Lovers are not to be set walking in the damp grounds 


of April, coughing their tender secrets into each other's 


ears; and indeed the birth of the tender passion should | | 


be postponed till near the end of the following month, 
if not the beginning of June. In fine, Addison’s warn- 
ing to the fair to avoid the insidious softness of May, 
is henceforward to be considered obsolete; and no lady 
need think herself obliged to assume an air of coldness 
in the presence of her admirer, till she has left off her 
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We are not sufficiently acquainted with the poetry of 
the more northern regions, to be able to say at what 
degree of latitude the classical seasons stop; but, strange 
as it may appear, we have some notion that in Norway 
the descriptions of the Greek and Latin poets would be 
more true than in England. In that Baltic country, the 

is no sooner disenchanted from the spells of winter, 
| than the whole country is instantaneously converted, as 
if by some magical charm, into a garden in full bloom. 
| On the opposite side of the same sea, on the other hand, 
| the only season of beauty and delight is about three 
| weeks of summer; but then these are three weeks for 
|| which even the other forty-nine are well worth endur- 
| ing! There is nothing in the ancient poets that ought 
|| to satisfy a Russian of the province of St Petersburg; 
| and for this reason, that the brief summer of the Neva 
| has all the rich and glowing beauty of Italy, united, in 
| an indescribable manner, with all the freshness and 
emerald greenness of the classical spring. It is mani- 
fest, therefore, that the poetical calendar of Russia 
| ought to be different from that of Anacreon and Ho- 
race; but we have a strong notion, absurd as it may 
seem, that it is identically the same. The Russians 
| have in all probability borrowed their poetry, just like 
their fashions, from the French; and the latter, down to 
the days of Béranger, would have thought it profanity 
to alter a tittle of the seasons they imported from the 
other side of the Alps. The tsar, besides, holds even 
the Gregorian reformation of the almanac in abhor- 
rence, and dates by the old style to this day. 
| We have some hope that the change we suggest may 
| at one time or other be adopted, since a like change 
to be surely, however slowly, operating in 
other provinces of poetry. In copying the ancients, 
we adopted, as a matter of course, their mythology. 
All Europe was Christianised but the poets, who, in 
| spite of bulls, Smithfield, and acts of parliament, con- 
tinued, and still to a certain extent continue, downright 
| heathens—swearing by Jupiter and his fellows of 
| Olympus, whom the early fathers reckoned demons, 
| and invoking all sorts of goddesses, as if they were so 
many saints. 

Something may be said in defence of this superstition 
of the fancy. It was highly convenient to have con- 

| ventional images to express such abstract qualities as 
beauty, strength, and wisdom. A single word sug- 
gested, to all within the circle of the classical faith, a 
train of attributes which would otherwise have taken 
| much labour to describe ; and these words were things 
—form, colour, substance. They were like a universal 
coin, which passed current in the world as the repre- 
| sentative of a certain value; and which the simultaneous 

| consent of mankind continued to receive as the circu- 
lating medium, long after the dynasty had passed away 
by which it was struck. 

There must have been something strangely fascinating 
| to the rude mind of awakening Europe in this intro- 
| duction to a class of beings, not different from men in 
| feelings and desires, but how different in beauty, ma- 
| jesty, and power! The gods and goddesses were allied 
| toman in the physical part of his nature, and he was 
| allied to them in the spiritual; and thus it was that 
| his converse with the immortals was attended by no 
| shrinking of the heart, no curdling of the blood, such 

as throws so repulsive a character over the grosser 
|) superstitions of the north. His faith in them resembled 


faith in himself— 
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* Delightedly lives he "mong fays, and talismans, 
And spirits; and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being himself divine!" 
|| The slow progress of metaphysics, in an age when the 
| whole human mind seems to be absorbed by physical 
science, may account for the numerous remains of this 
| poetical faith that still exist. The day, however, is 
|| not distant when the whole heathen mythology will be 
}| left untouched in the poetry in which it is enshrined ; 
and which will then be regarded as a rare and valuable 
antique, worthy of all honour and admiration, but unfit 


for the imitation of modern taste. Indeed a very con- 
siderable change has already taken place, as we may 
see by the vast leap there is between the straightforward 
honest orthodoxy of Virgil— 


* Arms and the man I sing, who forced by fate, 
And haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate ; 
and the timid scepticism of Byron— 
* Oh thou in Hellas deemed of heavenly birth, 
Muse, formed, or fabled, at the minstrel’s will!’ 

But we must not touch, without discrimination, even 
the erroneous conventionalisms of poetry. Let us alter 
the poetical calendar, because it is wrong; and dispense 
with the heathen mythology as soon as we can, because 
it is inconsistent with the new regime the human mind 
is under: but those things must remain that are appa- 
rently truths, although false in reality. The poet, like 
the painter, must copy the external appearances of na- 
ture; and it is by no means his province to assume the 
functions of the philosopher, and correct the errors of 
vision. For instance, astronomy tells us that the sun 
is stationary, at least in so far as the system of which 
he is the centre is concerned, and that the phenomena 
of day and night are caused by the revolutions of the 
earth. Poetry, on the other hand, asserts roundly that 
the sun moves, glides, or rushes, as it may be, along 
the sky, and dives down into the ocean, or sinks and 
disappears behind the hills. Astronomy is right, but 
poetry is not wrong; for all this we see in nature. To 
describe the close of day as being caused by the horizon 
rising above the sun, instead of the sun descending be- 
neath the horizon, would be true in science, but false in 
poetry ; and even the philosopher, while admitting the 
fact, would burn the verses. 

This is a specimen of an illusion, and illusions are the 
soul of poetry; but the other two—the falsification of 
the almanac, and the invocation of heathen gods—are 
rank delusions, and should be classed with punning, 
ss and other offences against taste and 
morals. 


BRITISH INTERCOURSE WITH JAPAN. 


For some months past, great exertions have been made 
in order to induce the government to send a commercial 
mission to Japan. Whether success will attend these 
efforts or not, it is impossible for us to say; but the ad- 
vantages likely to arise from a fortunate termination of 
the negotiations are so obvious, that few would attempt 
to deny them. Whilst this subject is under discussion, 
it may not be uninteresting to our readers to give as 
concise a narrative as possible of the intercourse that 
has already passed between us and the Japanese. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, great 
efforts were made by the Dutch to supplant the Spanish 
and Portuguese in their position in the Indian Archi- 
pelago. Private adventurers fitted out vessels, and 
every return of a fortunate enterprise from those parts 
inflamed the ambition of the merchants and mariners of 
Holland. In June 1598, five vessels were despatched 
from Rotterdam to the Indian Archipelago. At that 
time the English and Dutch were so closely allied, both 
by religion and companionship in danger, that many of 
our seamen were constantly found on board our neigh- 
bour’s vessels. In the present expedition were two of 
our countrymen, whose names have descended to us— 
William Adams, and Timothy Shotter. The latter had 
previously circumnavigated the globe under the famous 
Cavendish. 

After a perilous voyage of fifteen months, the expedi- 
tion entered the Pacific through the Straits of Magellan. 
Disasters, followed disasters, and out of the whole fleet, 
one ship alone returned to Holland, and this was ef- 
fected through the mutiny of the crew, who compelled 
the captain to desist from the further prosecution of the 
voyage. The ship in which Adams and Shotter sailed, 
after numerous ities and sufferings, arrived off the 
coast of Japan in April 1600. The crew were 
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by famine and disease, and the vessel was a mere float- 
ing wreck. On their arrival, the new-comers were 
seized and treated with severity, their cargo was plun- 
dered by the natives, and dispersed beyond recovery. 
The Spanish and Portuguese, apprehensive lest these 
men should be released, and having become acquainted 
with the riches of the Japanese empire, returned with 
their countrymen to enter into a commercial rivalry, 
exerted all their influence to induce the viceroy to cru- 
cify them, asserting that they were pirates. For some 
time the prisoners were kept in suspense; at last, after 
numerous interviews between the viceroy and William 
Adams, they were all released, and fifty thousand rials 
granted them as compensation for the loss of their 
goods. The only answer the monarch vouchsafed to 
their enemies was, ‘that if they were pirates before 
they arrived in those seas, it was nothing to him; all 
he knew was, that they had behaved well since they 
had been within his territories.’ 

From a prisoner, Adams was raised to be a favourite 
of the emperor, for whom he performed various impor- 
tant services. Having been a master on board one of 
Queen Elizabeth’s ships, he was qualified for the duty 
required of him. He built several small vessels for the 
viceroy after the English fashion, and gave him like- 
wise lessons in geometry and mathematics. So high 
did he subsequently rise in favour with the monarch, 
that he granted him an estate, which enabled him to 
live in great splendour at the imperial court. Yet our 
countryman was not satisfied: he had left a wife and 
child in his old dwelling in Limehouse, and his heart 
yearned for them. At last he petitioned the emperor 
for leave to depart. He was refused. Again he soli- 
cited, and the monarch, although declining his request, 
bade him invite his countrymen and friends. He wrote 
several letters, which in time had their effect. The 
Spanish and Portuguese, finding all their arts unavail- 
ing, and that, instead of being disgraced, their enemy 
rose high into favour, began quickly to alter their de- 
meanour; and to the honour of our countryman be it 


told, that, instead of using his influence against them, 
he exerted himself in their behalf whenever they desired 


any favour of the viceroy. This he was enabled to do, 
as he was at all times allowed free ingress to the most 
private apartments of the palace. 

In 1609, the Dutch first visited Japan as merchants, 
and were introduced to the viceroy by Adams, They 
soon followed this up, and commenced that trade which 
has lasted to the present day. Adams now addressed 
a letter to John Saris, chief of the English factory at 
Bantam, to intreat him to take some s to let his 
wife and children in England know of his. being alive; 
and he added an offer of his services in case his country- 
men should determine to open a trade with Japan. ‘The 
result was, that in 1611 Saris was despatched by the 
East India Company in the Clove, with presents and 
letters from King James to the viceroy. After a long 
voyage, by Bantam and through the Moluccas, he ar- 
rived at Japan, and cast anchor at Firando. During 
his course through the Spice Islands, he found that 
the Dutch were endeavouring to render that trade a 
monopoly, and he experienced every opposition it was 
in their power to make. However, when he arrived at 
the Japanese port of Firando, the governor of the town 
treated him in the most hospitable manner. 

William Adams soon joined him, and accompanied 
Saris to the imperial court. The privileges granted to 
the English were most favourable, and have never been 
revoked. A factory was established at Firando, and 
Richard Cocks was made chief, while William Adams 
received the next appointment. A brisk trade was soon 
commenced, and carried on with but few interruptions 
until the factory was abandoned. The Dutch, however, 
jealous of our growing power in those seas, and fearing 
lest we should obtain a stronghold in the neighbouring 
countries, exerted their influence against us, and, in 
order to get us into bad odour with the Chinese, plun- 
dered their junks, and gave out that the robbers were 


English. So far did they proceed, that in 1619, their 
admiral, Adam Westerwood, attacked the factory at 
Firando, and would have put our countrymen to death, 
had they not been by the Japanese. The 
English were very weak, there not being one of them 
to a hundred of the Dutch. 

On the 16th of May 1620 William Adams breathed | 
his last, and from that time our influence began to || 
decrease in the Japanese court. He made Cocks and a | 
Mr Eaton his executors. Mindful to the last of his || 
family in England, he left half of his estate to his wife | 
and child, and the other half to a son and daughter he | 
had in Japan. Cocks at the time wrote as follows :— i 
*I cannot but be sorrowful for the loss of such a man ag || 
Adams was, being our main stay in those parts; he || 
was in such favour with two emperors of Japan as never | 
Christian was, and might freely have entered and had || 
speech with the emperors when many Japan kings || 
stood without and could not be permitted. ‘This em. || 
peror hath confirmed his lordship to his son which the |! 
other emperor gave to his father.’* I 

The Dutch having, in 1622, discovered, or pretended || 
to have discovered, a conspiracy of the Portuguese to |) 
subdue the Japanese empire under their sway, gave no- || 
tice of this to the viceroy. A change of policy imme. || 
diately ensued, and the Portuguese and Spaniards were || 
expelled, and all the other foreigners subjected to more || 
stringent rules. Disgusted with this, and also from not || 
realising the profits they expected, the English East || 
India Company determined for the present to abandon | 
their factory at Firando. Orders were sent to their || 
chief to place the English houses and sheds under the | 
protection, or rather in the custody, of the governor of || 
Firando, who was to preserve them till their return, || 
Our countrymen then left the place, and have never || 
since ceased to regret their want of foresight upon the 
occasion. They abandoned, without consideration, an 
opening for our trade, which it will require time and 
trouble again to restore to us. 

Fourteen years afterwards (1637), Lord Weddell | 
visited the port of Nangasaki with a British fleet; but | 
all intercourse with the Dutch was steadily refused by 
the Japanese, who had already constructed and fortified | 
the artificial island of Dezima, to which the Dutch 
were restricted. ‘he English having touched at the 
Portuguese settlement of Macao, is supposed to be the | 
reason of this refusal. 

The next British arrival in the Japanese ports was 
that of the East India Company’s ship Meturn, under 
Captain Simon Delbo. This vessel was despatched by 
the orders of the Company, to endeavour to re-establish 
their trade. The period chosen was very ill-timed; we 
were engaged in a fearful struggle with the Dutch, the 
only Europeans in Japan; and, what perhaps was still 
worse, Charles II. was married to a Portuguese princess. 
The very name of that people being detested in Japan, 
the Dutch did not fail to make use of this circumstance 
in order to inflame the jealousy of the authorities. On 
Delbo’s arrival in 1673, he was required to give up all 
his arms and ammunition, which he immediately did. 
The next day he was visited by the principal persons 
of the town, who questioned him very closely. Among 
other things, he was asked how it was that the English | 
had suffered so long a time to pass without attempting 
the reopening of the trade. Delbo told them of our 
civil and foreign wars, which, he alleged, had prevented | 
our paying proper attention to our foreign commerce. | 
Our countryman found that the Japanese were much | 
better acquainted with the news from Europe than he | 
was, which convinced him that the Dutch had given | 
the information, as a Netherland vessel had arrived 
since he first reached their shores. 

After waiting a month for an answer, the captain of 


* This should be the viceroy, or acting emperor, with whom 
alone the Europeans came in contact. The titular emperor was 
by that time, as he is now, little more than a pontiff, and far too 
holy to engage in secular affairs. 
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the Return at last received this pithy reply, ‘ That the 
emperor's subjects could not be permitted to trade with 
those of a king who had married the daughter of his 
greatest enemy.’ Delbo, finding it was useless farther 
to press the matter, asked permission to sell his cargo. 
This was refused. He then requested that he might 
be allowed to remain for the trade-winds; which was 


courteous, and not less anxious that the trade should 
| be reopened than he was. He felt no doubt that the 
| Dutch were the cause of the refusal. 

In 1779, the last expedition of Captain Cook coasted 
| along the islands, and gave English names to several 
| capes. Twelve years later (in 1791), Captain Colnet 
|| yisited the Archipelago, but was refused all access to 
| the shore. He, however, received every refreshment 
| gratis. In the following year, great efforts were made 
| to induce the East India Company to attempt the re- 
| opening of the trade; but the committee appointed, in- 
|| fuenced by antiquated notions of political economy, re- 
unfavourably of the scheme. 
| In 1796, Captain Broughton, in his majesty’s schooner 
| Providence, sailed among the islands on a voyage of dis- 
| covery. Wherever he touched, he was received with 
| great politeness by the natives; particularly as, being 
| ina royal vessel, he made no efforts to trade. 

In 1803, the Calcutta merchants, influenced, it is 
| said, by the representations of Mr Fitsingh, a Dutch- 

man who had resided in Japan, sent the ship Frederic 
| to Nangasaki, under the command of Captain Toney, 
| with a valuable cargo. ‘The attempt, however, was 
| futile, and the captain was ordered to leave the roads 
| twenty-four hours after being refused permission to 
| trade. In 1808, the English being at war with the 
| French, who at that time were possessed of Hoiland, 
sought every means of injuring their opponents. ‘The 
frigate Phaeton entered the port of Nangasaki in search 
of Dutch ships, with orders to ‘ sink, burn, and destroy’ 
every possession of the enemy. ‘The Dutch state that 
| the English behaved ill, and caused the death of the 
| governor. A few years after, a great outcry was raised 
against our countrymen, some of whom published a 
defence. From the conflicting statements, it would 
appear that the English entered the harbour, and the 
Dutch resident came on board, who, knowing the pre- 
judices of the Japanese, gave his word that he would 
not mention that the Phaeton was a war-vessel. It ap- 
pears, however, that he broke it; and no sooner was he 
set on shore, than he spread the news. The Japanese 
governor, in his fright, and fearful lest the barbarians 
might commit some mischief, for which he would be 
held responsible, ripped himself up, according to Ja- 
panese custom, and thus put an end to his fears and 
responsibilities at once. The English, however, merely 
demanded wood and water, which was readily supplied, 
together with some beef. ‘The only difference which 
appears to have occurred between the natives and us 
was this, that we pressed them to take payment for 
4 provisions sent on board, which they as steadily 
used 


In 1813, Sir Stamford Raffles, governor of Java, then 
4 possession of Great Britain, despatched two vessels to 
Nangasaki. From some cause or other, the cargoes 
chosen were of inferior quality, and the scarcity of ship- 
ping was so great, that he was compelled to pay above 
82,000 dollars for the freight of 298,000 dollars’ worth 
of goods; the profits of the whole voyage were 44,000 
dollars, The comparative smallness of the amount may 
be accounted for by the reasons before mentioned. Sir 
Stamford Raffles tried again on the following year to 
open up a commerce with Japan, but was unsuccessful. 

Captain Gordon, the commander of a fifty-six ton brig, 
being on a voyage to the west coast of Siberia, resolved 
toendeavour to commence a traffic with that secluded 
tegion, which had so often baffled his countrymen. Ac- 
cordingly, in June 1818, he sailed into the Bay of Yedo, 
dong with several junks, and was close to the land, as 


night came on, without being recognised as a stranger. 
He expected now that he should be able to sail up to 
the palace without being discovered. Unfortunately, 
however, it fell calm, and he was compelled to cast 
anchor. In the morning, he was visited by numerous 
boats, at first containing only those whom curiosity 
prompted to come on board. Presently, however, 
several officials arrived, to whom the captain commu- 
nicated his wish that he might obtain permission to 
return with a cargo suitable to the Japanese market. 
He was advised to remove his vessel, which was effected 
by their assistance. He was then requested to send on 
shore his arms, ammunition, and rudder, and to dis- 
mantle his vessel. With the latter demand he refused 
compliance, on account of the loss of time it would occa- 
sion. The brig was then surrounded by a strong cordon 
of boats and other vessels. During the first day, the 
vessel was crowded with visitors, who, however, were 
afterwards prevented by the guard from coming aboard. 
However, the shores were crowded with spectators, 
most of whom were females. 

Four days after their arrival, they were visited by 
two interpreters, who were well acquainted with the 
Dutch language, and knew something of the English 
and Russian. With these intelligent men Gordon was 
in constant conversation. ‘Their inquiries about the 
political state of Europe were numerous, and what ap- 

red to interest them most, was the battle of Water- 
00, Which was then fresh in the minds of all men. Our 
countryman discovered that they were acquainted with 
the vaccination, having obtained this knowledge from 
Captain Golowuin. They, however, refused any trial 
of the vaccine matter, without the advice of their supe- 
riors. European seeds and cattle were offered them as 
gifts, but everything was steadily declined, as they 
alleged that unless permission was given to trade, they 
would not be allowed to receive any foreign goods. 
‘Two or three days after, fresh water was sent on board 
to fill the casks, which Captain Gordon construed very 
justly into a sign of his approaching departure. The 
Japanese employed in this task were very talkative, 
and chatted about London, which they conceived to be 
the seat of the arts, and the centre of refinement. 

In the course of the same day the interpreters came 
on board, and in an official manner said, ‘ You have ap- | 
plied for permission to trade to Japan; we are desired | 
by the governor of this place to inform you that this 
permission cannot be granted, as the laws of Japan in- 
terdict all foreign intercourse, with the exception of that 
which exists already at Nangasaki with the Dutch and 
Chinese ; and the governor consequently desires you to | 
sail with the first fair wind.’ The captain was also told, | 
in a demi-official manner, that the refusal was for fear 
of giving umbrage to the Russians, who might resent 
their granting to him what they had so often refused to 
them. Gordon pressed on them to accept some remem- 
brance, but they were unable to receive it. 

In a few hours afterwards, their guns, ammunition, 
&c. were returned on board, and the captain made pre- 

tions for his departure. On the following morning, 
aving given a signal, about thirty boats commenced 
towing the brig out. As soon as they were clear of the 
bay, the captain dismissed them, and the English crew 
gave three cheers to the interpreters as they left the 
vessel. No sooner had they departed, than hundreds of 
boats put off from the shore, and crowded the vessel so 
much, that the captain was glad to see a guard-boat 
pull towards them to disperse the crowd, who, on ob- 
serving its approach, fled in all directions. Presently 
some of them returned, a few of whom expressed their 
contempt of the boat when they saw it again in sight, 
whilst others fled immediately, declaring that their lives 
were in danger. In the course of that and the following 
day, above two thousand persons visited the ship. We 
would quote the captain’s words with regard to the feel- 
ings of the Japanese. He says, ‘If inclined to set any 
value on ideas which can be formed concerning the 
hearts of men, especially of men accustomed to disguise 
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their feelings, as we are informed the Japanese are, I 
would confidently say that our dismissal was 

by all. This opinion does not arise so much from any- 
thing that has been said, as from the remembrance of 
the eager satisfaction with which everybody used to 
examine the several articles of my dress, particularly 
such as were of a fine quality, and the desire, very 
generally expressed, of purchasing similar articles on 
our return.’ 

The only account of any further visit of the English 
of which we know anything, is that of the brig Cyprus, 
and this rests on the doubtful authority of the convicts, 
who mutinied and seized the ship, and, after various 
adventures, arrived off the coast of Japan about the be- 
ginning of the year 1830. Having, it is supposed, com- 
mitted some depredations on the coast, they were fired 
on by the Japanese. The Cyprus then steered for the 
coast of China, but sank on her voyage, in consequence of 
the injuries she had received. Four of the crew having 
previously left her, the remaining five reached Canton 
in the long-boat, where, we suppose, little information 
to be relied on could be obtained from them. The 
were then sent to England, and tried and om | 
It is said that they gave some extraordinary accounts 
before the select committee at Canton; but what these 
were, we have not been able to ascertain. 

It will from this brief sketch be seen that we have 
never attempted the reopening of the trade in a manner 
suitable to the greatness of our nation. Every ship that 
has visited that empire for many years past has been 
so small and insignificant, as no doubt to confirm the 
Japanese in the opinion, industriously spread by the 
Dutch, that we are a dependency of Holland. Should 
the government determine on sending the mission, we 
trust it will be on a scale suitable to the grandeur of 
our empire. 


A SECOND GLANCE AT HUGH MILLER’S FIRST 
IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 


Our former paper on this volume overlooked its many 
rich geological descriptions, because we had found an- 
other department of its contents sufficient to occupy all 
the space we can spare at once. We now gladly recur 
to the book, for the purpose of completing our survey 
of it. 

Mr Miller’s history as a man of science is remarkable. 
Passing his youth as a stone-mason, he hewed out a 
knowledge of the rocks for himself; that is, of the 
formation which existed around his native place—Cro- 
marty. But this formation he not merely studied. By 
his researches in it, and his work upon it (The Old Red 
Sandstone), he has been one of those who have obtained 
for it, what it had not a few years ago, a place in the 
range of formations, as a group of strata presenting 
peculiar fossils. To the attainments which this fact 
seems to indicate, Mr Miller adds powers of thought 
and of description which eminently qualify him for 
shining in the popular literature of the science. This 
will strikingly appear from his account of the neigh- 
bourhood of Wolverhampton. 

*The town has been built in the neighbourhood of 
the Dudley coal-basin, on an incoherent lower deposit 
of new red sandstone, unfitted for the purposes of the 
stone-mason, but peculiarly well suited, in some of its 
superficial argillaceous beds, for those of the brick- 
maker. Hence the prevailing colour and character of 
the place; and such, in kind, are the circumstances 
that impart to the great majority of English towns so 
very different an aspect from that borne by our Scottish 
ones. They are the towns of a brick-and-tile manu- 
facturing country, rich in coal and clay, but singularly 

in sandstone quarries. 

*I took the Dudley road, and left the scattered 
suburbs of the town but a few hundred yards behind 
me, when the altered appearance of the country gave 


evidence that I had quitted the new red sandstone, and | 
had entered on the coal-measures. On the right, scarce 
a gunshot from the wayside, there stretched away 4 | 
rich, though comparatively thinly-inhabited country— | 
green, undulating, lined thickly, lengthwise and athwart, | 
with luxuriant hedgerows, sparsely sprinkled with farm. 
houses, and over-canopied this morning by a clear blue 
sky; while on the left, far as the eye could penetrate 
through a mud-coloured atmosphere of smoke and culm, 
there spread out a barren uneven wilderness of slag and 
shale, the debris of limekilns and smelting-works, and 
of coal and ironstone pits; and amid the dun haze there 
stood up what seemed a continuous city of fire-belch- 
ing furnaces and smoke-vomiting ¢himneys, blent with 
numerous groups of little dingy buildings, the dwellings 
of iron-smelters and miners. Wherever the new red 
sandstone extends, the country wears a sleek unbroken 
skin of green: wherever the coal-measures spread away, 
lake-like, from the lower edges of this formation, all is 
verdureless, broken, and gray. The colouring of the 
two formations could be scarcely better defined in 
geological map than here on the face of the landscape. 
There is no such utter ruin of the surface in our mining 
districts in Scotland. The rubbish of the subterranean 
workings is scarcely at all suffered to encroach, save in 
widely-scattered hillocks, on the arable superficies ; and 
these hillocks the indefatigable agriculturist is ever 
levelling and carrying away, to make way for the plough; 
whereas, so entirely has the farmer been beaten from 
off the field here, and so thickly do the heaps cumber 
the surface, that one might almost imagine the land 
had been seized in the remote past by some mortal 
sickness, and, after vomiting out its bowels, had lain 
stone-dead ever since. The labouring inhabitants of 
this desert—a rude, improvident, Cyclopean race, indif- 
ferent to all save the mineral treasures of the soil—are 
rather graphically designated in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, where I found them exceedingly cheaply rated, 
as “the lie-wasters.” Some six or eight centuries ago, 
the Dudley coal-field existed as a wild forest, in which 
a few semi-barbarous iron-smelters and charcoal-burners | 
carried on their solitary labours; and which was re- 
markable chiefly for a seam of coal thirty feet in thick- 
ness, which, like some of the coal-seams of the United 


States, cropped out at the surface, and was wrought 


among the trees in the open air. A small colony of 
workers in iron of various kinds settled in the neigh- 
bourhood, and their congregated forges and cottage- 
dwellings formed a little noisy hamlet amid the wood- 
lands. The miner explored, to greater and still greater 
depths, the mineral treasures of the coal-field ; the ever- 
resounding, ever-smoking village added house to house, 
and forge to forge, as the fuel and the ironstone heaps 
accumulated ; till at length the three thick bands of 
dark ore, and the ten-yard coal-seam of the basin, 
though restricted to a space greatly less in area than 
some of our Scottish lakes, produced, out of the few 
congregated huts, the busy town of Birmingham, with 
its 220,000 inhabitants. And as the rise of the place 
has been connected with the development of the mineral 
treasures of its small but exceedingly rich coal-field, 
their exhaustion, unless there open up to it new fields 
of industry, must induce its decline. There is a day 
coming, though a still distant one, when the miner shall 
have done with this wilderness of debris and chimneys, | 
just as the charcoal-burner had done with it when the 
woodlands were exhausted, ages ago, or as the farmer 
had done with it at a considerably later period; and 
when it shall exist as an uninhabited desert, full of 
gloomy pitfalls, half-hidden by a stunted vegetation, 
and studded with unseemly ruins of brick. And the 
neighbouring city, like a beggared spendthrift, that, 
after having run through his patrimony, continues te 
reside in the house of his ancestors, shall have, in all 
probability, to shut up many an apartment, and leave 
many a fo range of offices and outhouses to sink 
into decay.’ 


Thus does the man of genius proceed—associsting 
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hard material facts with human interests—while the 
common mind can give but what directly strikes the 


"Me Miller, as we formerly remarked, is a man of 
\| decidedly religious character. His earnestness as such, 
| in connection with his literary gifts, has placed him in 
| command of the Witness newspaper, the champion of 
| the Free Church of Scotland. It is therefore of some 
| importance for science that its part should be taken by 
|guch aman. One chapter of his book is devoted to an 
able and eloquent defence of geology against those 
| who have unwisely attacked it on so-called theological 
| grounds. Another religious newspaper has, it seems, 
| committed itself té™the opinion that, ‘for aught that 
| appears in the bowels of the earth, the world might 
| have been called into existence yesterday.’ Hereupon 
| Mr Miller writes as follows :— 
| *We stand in the middle of an ancient burying- 
| ground in a northern district. The monuments of the 
|| dead, lichened and gray, rise thick around us: and there 
| are fragments of mouldering bones lying scattered amid 
| the loose dust that rests under them, in dark recesses 
| impervious to the rain and the sunshine. We dig into 
the soil below ; here is a human skull, and there nume- 
| rous other well-known bones of the human skeleton— 
| vertebrae, ribs, arm and leg bones, and those of the jaws, 
| breast, and pelvis. Still, as we dig, the bony mass 
| accumulates: we disinter portions, not of one, but of 
| many skeletons—some comparatively fresh, some in a 
| state of great decay ; and with the bones there mingle 
| fragments of coffins, with the wasted tinsel-mounting 
| in some instances still attached, and the rusted nails 
| still sticking in the joints. We continue to dig, and, at 
| a depth to which the sexton almost never penetrates, 
| find a stratum of pure sea-sand, and then a stratum of 
| the sea shells common on the neighbouring coast—in 
| especial, oyster, mussel, and cockle-shells. It may be 
| mentioned, in the passing, that the churchyard to which 
| Lrefer, though at some little distance from the sea, is 
situated on one of the raised beaches of the north of 


| Scotland ; and hence the shells. We dig a little farther, 
| and reach a thick bed of sandstone, which we penetrate, 
| and beneath which we find a bed of impure lime, richly 
) charged with the remains of fish of strangely antique 
| forms. “ The earth, for anything that appears to the 


| contrary, might have been made yesterday?” Do ap- 
| pearances such as these warrant the inference? Do these 
| human skeletons, in all their various stages of decay, 
| appear as if they had been made yesterday? Was that 
| bit of coffin, with the soiled tinsel on the one side, and 
| the corroded nail sticking out of the other, made yes- 
| terday? Was yonder skull, instead of having ever 
| formed part of a human head, created yesterday, exactly 
| the repulsive-looking sort of thing we see it? Indis- 
| putably not. Such is the nature of the human mind— 
| such the laws that regulate and control human belief— 
that in the very existence of that churchyard, we do, 
| and must recognise positive proof that the world was 
| not made yesterday. 
| ‘But can we stop in our process of inference at the 
|mouldering remains of the churchyard? Can we hold 
| that the skull was not created a mere skuil, and yet 
) hold that the oyster, mussel, and cockle-shells beneath 


are not the remains of molluscous animals, but things 


originally created in exactly their present state, as 
| empty shells? ‘The supposition is altogether absurd. 
| Such is the constitution of our minds, that we must as 
| certainly hold yonder oyster-shell to have once formed 
| part of a mollusc, as we hold yonder skull to have once 
| formed part of a man. And if we cannot stop at the 
| tkeleton, how stop at the shells? Why not pass on to the 
| fish? The evidence of design is quite as irresistible in 
them as in the human or the molluscous remains above. 
We can still see the scales which covered them occupying 
their proper places, with all their nicely-designed bars, 
hooks, and nails of attachment; the fins which pro- 
pelled them through the water, with the multitudinous 
| Pseudo-joints, formed to impart to the rays the proper 


elasticity, lie widely spread on the stone; the sharp- 
pointed teeth, constructed like those of fish generally, 
rather for the purpose of holding fast slippery substances 
than of mastication, still bristle in their jaws; nay, the 
very plates, spines, and scales of the fish on which they 
had fed, still lie undigested in their abdomens. We can- 
not stop short at the shells: if the human skull was not 
created a mere skull, nor the shell a mere dead shell, 
then the fossil fish could not have been created a mere 
fossil. There is no broken link in the chain at which 
to take our stand; and yet, having once recognised the 
fishes as such—having recognised them as the remains 
of animals, and not as stones that exist in their original 
state—we stand committed to all the organisms of the 
geological scale. 

* But we limit the Divine Power, it may be said. Could 
not the Omnipotent First Cause have created all the 
fossils of the earth, vegetable and animal, in their fossil 
state? Yes, certainly; the act of their creation, re- 
garded simply as an act of power, does not, and cannot 
transcend His infinite ability. He could have created 
all the burying- grounds of the earth, with all their 
broken and wasted contents, brute and human. He 
could have created all the mummies of Mexico.and of 
Egypt as such, and all the skeletons of the catacombs 
of Paris. It would manifest, however, but little reve- 
rence for His character, to compliment His infinite 
power at the expense of His infinite wisdom. It would 
be doing no honour to His name to regard Him as a 
creator of dead skeletons, mummies, and churchyards. 
Nay, we could not recognise Him as such, without giv- 
ing to the winds all those principles of common reason 
which in His goodness He has imparted to us for our 
guidance in the ordinary affairs of life.’ 

This we conceive to be alike ingenious in conception 
and conclusive in argument. 

After all, we are but at the dawn of scientific discovery, 
with the mists clinging to the ground all around us. A 
few years will see men looking back on much of the 
controversy here adverted to, much of the arguments 
on both sides, as weak and childish. We cordially echo 
a fine sentence of our author—and conclude with it— 
‘Who among living men may anticipate the thinking 
of future generations, or indicate in what direction new 
avenues into the regions of thought shall yet be opened 
up by the key of unborn genius ?’ 


THE WOLF AT THE DOOR. 

Tr is calculated, both in and out of parliament, that at 
this moment the supply of food within the country is 
much smaller than we require to last us till next har- 
vest; and that we have no certainty, nor even pro- 
bability, of receiving any assistance of importance from 
abroad. This would be considered a very awful state of 
things, if it were possible for us to think of the national 
affairs as if they were our own. But what is all men’s 
business, is nobody’s; and like the individual who did 
not care about what became of the ship in a storm, since 
he was ‘only a passenger,’ we continue talking, with 
imperturbable calmness, of impending starvation. It is 
true the cry of ‘ Wolf!’ is by no means new to our ears: 
and it is possible enough that, on the present occasion, it 
may turn out as unsubstantial as ever ; but the circum- 
stances under which it is raised are, to say the least of 
them, alarming ; and we do think it the duty of every 
person of common sense to endeavour to ‘ realise’ the 
idea in the American sense of the expression, in order 
to avoid, as far as possible, the risk of a more literal 
and terrible realisation. 

It is too late, at least with reference to the present 
year, to think of substituting other vegetables for pota- 
toes ; and at anyrate, we are not sure that the facility 
of growth, by which some have been recommended, 
would be found in the long-run any real advantage. 
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What we must now do as a nation, is just what we 
should do as individuals under similar circumstances. 
We must economise the resources we actually possess, 
and make our stock of food go as far as possible. What 
is our stock of food? We are told that it is so many 
quarters of grain, and that the number of quarters is 
much smaller than we are in the habit of consuming in 
the given time. But if it can be shown that our habits 
have hitherto been grossly extravagant, that we have 
wasted more than we have eaten, then a remedy must 
of course be in our power, and for all that has come 
and gone, we shall be able to keep the wolf from the 
door. 

It appears now to be a recognised fact, that for the 
sake of the mere colour, a considerable part of the po- 
pulation sacrifice a large portion of the substance, and 
not a little of the wholesomeness, of the bread; and 
the queen, and many of the high nobility, have set the 
example of determining to use in their establishments 
what is called seconds flour. This is very well, so far 
as it goes; and it is likewise very well to restrict the 
allowance issued to one pound a-day for each person, 
which is amply sufficient. But the bulk of the people 
already eat seconds bread, and Jess than a pound a-day 
of that; and the danger is too imminent, to be averted 
by economy among the few. It would seem, in fact, by 
a reference to the customs of other countries, that we 
are all less careful than we might be; and that we ha- 
bitually neglect many things which would not only be 
a resource in time of scarcity, but a comfort in time of 
plenty. 

To begin with small matters: our want of economy, 
and economical comfort, is impressed upon us by our 
observation of the daily proceedings of the French. In 
all families in France, from the lower up to the higher, 


’ middle ranks inclusive, there prevails the system of the 


pot-au-feu. The pot-au-feu is a common brown earthen 
vessel, or crock, which the servant, if there be one, 
places close to the fire the moment it is lighted. Into 
this all-devouring caldron she throws the bones and 
other fragments of yesterday’s meal, with a sufficiency 
of water: but this is only by way of a commencement, 
for it would be hard to say what she does not throw 
into it. There is not a stray crust, or a fragment of 
food of any kind in the house, however trifling—not a 
morsel of butter too minute for separate service, or of 
fat or grease—not a drop of unappropriated milk—not 
even a cabbage leaf, provided only it be clean (which is 
the sole condition with all), that does not find its way 
into the pot-au-feu. Then the hedges and fields are 
ransacked for sorrel, and other wild vegetables; and, in 
short, this constant feeding of the constantly-simmering 
but never-boiling caldron goes on the whole day; ser- 
vant children, master, and mistress, alike looking to it 
for a portion of their daily sustenance, great or other- 
wise, according to the means of the family, and the pre- 
tension of their style of living. In England, there is no 
such economy as this practised; and in London more 
especially, where soups are seldomer eaten than in 
Scotland, the water in which meat is boiled is more 
frequently wasted than otherwise. In the better houses, 
when there is soup, the meat is not presented ; the two 
articles being considered incompatible as dishes, and 
the one only used in the manufacture of the other. 
Thus the author of ‘Bubbles from the Brunnens of 
Nassau’ is horrified at seeing both on the same table 
in Germany. ‘ With regard to the order of the dishes,’ 
says he, ‘that is unlike anything Mrs Glass ever 
thought of: after soup, which, all the world over, is 


the alpha of the gourmand’s alphabet, the barren meat | 
from which the said soup has been extracted is pro. | 
duced; of course it is dry, tasteless, withered-looking | 
&tuff, which a Grosvenor Square cat would not touch | 
with its whiskers.’ 
This kind of English intolerance is the reason why | 
rice, beans, peas, and other substitutes for potatoes 
have not been successful among us. We do not object 
to give these articles a trial, but will not take the trouble 
to make it a fair one. Rice, for instance, is the most 
insipid food in the world when cooked au naturel; but 
for that very reason it imbibes more easily than any 


other the qualities of the juices with which it is mixed, 
Instead of being eaten with any of food, it should 
form a portion of the dish; in culinary language, it 
should be used to smother the morsel of meat. And the | 
fatter this is, the better; for the rice absorbs the unc. | 
tuous moisture, and, with the slightest trouble in the | 
world, becomes the dish so well known to the Parisian 
epicure under the name of riz-au-gras. It may be | 
useful to note here, that the best-flavoured rice is the 
cheapest—the small, broken, discoloured Indian grain, 
This is used by returned ‘ nabobs’ of our acquaintance 
in preference to the American; and indeed we believe 
there are few of these gentlemen whose families are not | 
provided with the article in one or more bags at a time. || 
Beans, with the mere addition of what we should stig. || 
matise as grease, together with the ordinary condi- | 
ments, pepper and salt, are considered, on the continent, | 
by classes far removed from the lowest, to form a luxu- || 
rious dinner of themselves. All the vegetables we have | 
named, together with Indian corn, are more nutritive || 
than meat, and much more so than the turnips which 
formed the supper of Cincinnatus. And yet ‘the noblest || 
foundations of honour, justice, and integrity,’ says Dr 
King in his Art of Cookery, ‘ were found to lie hid in tur- 
nips; for when Cincinnatus left the plough to take the 
command of the Roman army, and afterwards retired 
to his cottage, having brought home victory, the Sam- 
nite ambassadors came to him, and tempted him with 
a large bribe. They found him dressing turnips: on 
which they withdrew, convinced that it was impossible 
to prevail upon him who could be contented with such 
@ supper.’ 

It is not long since details like these would have been 
considered undignified ; but at a time when the greatest 
sovereign in the world puts her household on allow- 
ance, both as to quantity and quality, in so common an 
article as bread, we shall probably be excused for hint- 
ing to the people that they are not solely dependent 
upon the forethought of their queen; that there are 
many little ways in which they can themselves assist 
in keeping the wolf from the door. 

e come now, however, to a much more important | 
branch of the subject, although the parties in whose | 
hands the power rests are not the whole nation, buta | 
very great and numerous body. ‘They are the culti- | 
vators of the land, from a few yards of ground up to 
the most extensive farm. 

The most obvious economy of the kind we mean, is that 
which would appear to be obtainable from a change in 
the mode of using the seed-corn. Although the great ce- 
real of the East—rice—is of much lower pecuniary value 
than wheat, a vast deal more trouble is bestowed upon 
it by the cultivator. It is first sowed in moist ground, 
and then transplanted separately into completely flooded 
fields. Indeed the broad-cast system is quite unknown in 
those parts of the world where grain is the most plenti- 
fully raised, and where it is still more emphatically than | 
in Europe ‘ the staff of life.” When wheat is sown by | 
scattering it in handfuls over the fields, as in England, | 


a quantity is lost by the unavoidable irregularity of its | 


distribution ; and it is likewise certain that when the | 
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grains chance to be crowded, they interfere with the | 
growth of each other, and render the crop less heavy. || 
In order to obviate these disadvantages, some experi- 
mentalists sow their corn in drills, while others plant it 
by means of the dibble; and both affirm that the saving 
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in seed, and gain in the crop, are very considerable. A 
machine has been invented with rows of dibbles, each 
row eight inches, and each dibble six inches apart, and 
| s9 contrived, as to drop the seed into the holes, from 
| two to three inches deep. This depth involves another 
| saving; for the grain thus escapes both the birds and 


win 
| But hand-dibbling is of course the resource of the 
\\ smaller occupiers ; and in this way from eight to ten 
| quarters of wheat per acre have been obtained. It 
|| would appear from the experiments that the crop is 
| not in proportion to the quantity of seed, but that, on 
the contrary, two three kernels are better than a 
greater number. ne following was addressed some 
| time ago ‘to farmers’ by a respectable citizen of Lon- 
don:—‘ At the end of August 1843, I planted in my 
|garden thirty-two grains of wheat, at six inches dis- 
| tance, an inch and a half deep. The seed was of the 
| first-rate quality. ‘This seed produced this year thirty- 
‘two plants, having from ten to twenty-eight stems and 
ears each; the average number of ears was sixteen; 
the average weight of each plant 13 ounce. An acre of 
land would contain, at six inches distance, 174,240 
plants; the produce, 304,940 ounces, or nearly 19,600 
| pounds; 320 bushels, or forty quarters per acre. The 
/expense of dibbling would be more than saved by the 
diminished quantity of seed required. I do not mean 
to state that such a result would be obtained upon a 
large scale; but I think it is worthy of trial, when we 
know that the average produce is only 24 quarters per 
acre, and that it is possible to grow forty. It will be 
allowed that there is ample scope for improvement. 
Try a breadth in your fields an inch and a half deep; 
put one grain, and one only, in each hole; plant it at 
six or eight inches distant; be sure to plant good seed ; 
get as much produce as you can, but go for forty quar- 
ters per acre.’ 
| This, however, it will be observed, is in garden 
ground, although it shows (supposing it to be correct) 
adegree of productiveness that was never suspected to 
exist. The transplanting system has likewise been 
| successfully tried, and, what is very remarkable, on the 
| same spot of land, year after year—the result being not 
jonly a much heavier crop than usual, but a saving of 
| eed more than equivalent to the price of the additional 
| labour. But it will not be supposed that it is the mere 
| dibbling or transplanting that prevents the exhaustion 
of the soil, and enables the farmer, with the aid of the 
usual manuring, to extract from it so trying a crop 
| every year: it is the frequent hoeing—which these 
| systems demand, and afford room for—the constant ex- 
| posure of a fresh portion of the soil to the air. The air is 
| itself manure, for it contains the principles of health and 
| iment ; and a frequent loosening and exposure of the 
| soil do more for the plant than the unreflecting would 
| imagine. 
‘ The vital air 
Pervades the swarming seas and heaving earths, 
Where teeming nature broods her myriad births, 
Fills the fine lungs of all that breathe or bud, 
Warms the new heart, and dyes the gushing blood ; 


With life's first spark inspires the organic frame, 
And, as it wastes, renews the subtle flame.” 


| Broad-cast fields must take their chance of a fair por- 
tion of the influence of this universal restorer, for there 
isno room for hoeing, and very little for weeding. We 
do not presume, however, to enter here into the scien- 
tific questions of farming: our purpose merely is to 
thow in what manner a saving can be effected, in 
doubtful or disastrous years, of the food of man. 
A curious illustration is given, in Hoare’s treatise on 

| the vine, of the true vitality of plants, and the faculty 
| they possess of searching for food where the earth is in 
such a state as to enable them to send forth their fibres. 
A bone was placed at a little distance from a vine ; and 
the plant, as if aware of the circumstance, by means of 
asense analagous to the scent in animals, despatched a 

| leading root in quest of the prize. The root performed 


its mission with fidelity. In passing through some 
strong clay that intervened, it suffered no obstacle to 
interfere with its errand, and amused itself with no 
throwing out of fibres; but on reaching its destination, 
it clasped the bone in its embraces, and gradually 
covered it with a minute and delicate lace-work of 
fibres, that no doubt sucked nutriment from every pore, 
to be duly transmitted to the parent trunk. 

A still more wholesale saving than by means of the 
dibble, is advocated by Mr Mechi, the proprietor of an 
experimental farm in Essex, who has demonstrated 
that he is at least in earnest in his own views, by dis- 
tributing gratuitously to the extent of very many 
thousands an account of his doings at Tiptree. ‘I 
believe,’ says he, ‘I am quite correct in stating, that in 
our heavy land districts only fifty acres out of every 
one hundred are available to produce food for man, or 
profit to the farmer. Full twenty acres are consumed 
by the farm horses, twenty-five acres in long-fallows 
growing nothing, but involving an outlay of nearly L.5 
for each acre, and from five to ten acres occupied by 
banks, ditches, and farm buildings, leaving the tenant 
the produce of from forty-five to fifty acres to pay all 
charges on one hundred acres. I think it is high time 
such a system should be altered; that by perfect drain- 
age, economy of manure, and superior cultivation, 
twelve acres should keep the horses, and all the rest 
(save the homestead, and an external iron or wood 
boundary fence) be available for corn or roots. That 
this is perfectly practicable, is proved in Lincolnshire, 
parts of Scotland, and other highly-cultivated districts. 
It is an easy and profitable way of adding forty per 
cent. to our territory without the cost, cruelty, and 
trouble of conquest, military protection, or migration, 
with the still more pleasing reflection of not having to 
rend asunder those kindly ties of home, affection, and 
friendship, the want of which is bitterness in the cup 
of many an honest emigrant.’ His remarks on fences 
are forcible, though not new. ‘ With regard to fences, 
there appears a sort of veneration for them entirely 
unaccountable. I object to them in toto, except such 
as are of wood or iron. ‘The banks on which they 
stand are privileged receptacles for every description of 
noxious weed, insect, bird, and vermin. Unhoed, un- 
ploughed, unharrowed, they furnish an annual crop of 
seed-weeds, carried by winds and by birds on the land, 
that defies all the farmer’s attempts to clean it; that 
renders long-fallowing necessary, and involves a per- 
petual expense in hoeing, and loss by superseding so 
much of the regular crops. In fact, in a variety of 
ways they involve a loss far beyond the annual interest 
for the repair of wood or iron fences, or charge for their 
gradual deterioration. I object even to well-regulated 
thorn fences, on the score of exhaustion by their roots, 
the expense of clipping, and the impossibility of dis- 
turbing the ground on which they stand. But my dis- 
like amounts to positive indignation at seeing the gene- 
rality of fences occupying one-tenth of the land that 
should grow our food, and employ our labour and our 
capital, spoiling another tenth by their supply of weeds 
and vermin ; their interruption of air and light—to say 
nothing of the facilities they afford for fraud and neglect 
of duty, and the difficulties they interpose to a ready 
supervision by the farmer or his bailiff. If shelter is 
needed at particular seasons, it can readily be afforded 
by other means.’ Thrashing machines he considers of 
importance, on account of the saving they effect in the 
grain. ‘Thrashing machines are valued principally for 
their facility of conversion, and the quantity they per- 
form. To me, their more perfect extraction of the grain, 
and prevention of fraud and neglect, are far more im- 
portant considerations. A single grain of wheat in fifty, 
is two pounds in every hundred, or five shillings per 
acre; and an examination of straw, whenever we have 
the opportunity, gives us fearful evidence of what is 
lost by imperfect thrashing and shaking.’ 

We have now glanced generally at what appear to us 
to be some of the most important points for considera- 
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tion at a season like this. As for the naturalisation of 
exotic plants, and the extended cultivation of neglected 
ones, these things belong to the future. We are at 
present like a ship’s company, with a voyage of a certain 
length before us, and an insufficient store of food ac- 
cording to the usual arrangements; and it behoves us 
to consider what we are to do. Most of us say practi- 


cally, ‘ It is unnecessary yet to think of the length of | the 


the voyage; we have enough in the meantime for the 
day or the month, and before that is expended, who 
knows that we shall not make another port, or meet 
some friendly ship upon the ocean?’ Others, again, 
speculate upon the precautions that are to be taken to 
prevent a recurrence of the danger at some future time ; 
while others still are at once for putting the whole 
crew upon short allowance, and ing eventual 
safety with present hunger. 

The last would seem at first sight to be the most ra- 
tional plan—only that it is impracticable ; and for this 
reason, that the rations are not distributed by a purser, 
but are open, conditionally, to all. It is, besides, we are 
inclined to believe, unnecessary. ‘The stores we have 
may not be so abundant as in former years, but the 
deficiency is not greater than may be made up by better 
management. We have shown, on the authority of 
practical persons, that we do not exact from the great 
purser, Nature, one-half the rations she is prepared to 
give to the skilful, energetic, and industrious; and we 
have likewise shown, that we by no means turn to 
proper account even the comparative pittance we re- 
ceive. Under these circumstances, it is our own fault 
if the wolf is at the door. 


HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. 


Tue Germans are now, perhaps, the most home-loving 
people in Europe. We do not refer to their love of 
country, but to that more close and concentrated pa- 
triotism which clings to the circle of neighbourhood, 
the house, the family, the old occupations, amusements, 
customs—to all things, in short, that are included in 
the simple but comprehensive and most beautiful Eng- 
lish word, Fireside. Here is a-book before us,* refer- 
ring to the present day in Germany, which, to our so- 
phisticated vision, would seem to present only pictures 
of the olden time. Its novelty and freshness are those 
of an ancient ballad; and the feelings it awakens gush 
up from the sealed fountains of our forgotten youth. 
The Christmas Tree—that literal tree, but how full of 
metaphorical meanings!—is planted in the German 
heart; and still therefore it blooms on the table, win- 
ter after winter, its branches heavy with the mutual 
presents that serve as annual tokens of affection among 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, masters and 
servants, friends, neighbours, and acquaintances. And 
pleasant is the talk round that Christmas Tree (the top 
branches of an evergreen pine), and yj the laugh, and 
soft the tear, and solemn the hymn of gratitude and 
praise; and delightful, too, are the tales with which the 
winter eve is passed away; for they are told by earnest 
lips, listened to by indulgent ears, and felt by kindly 
and loving hearts. 

A picture of home life—and knitting book! This con- 
junction of literature and needlework will amuse the 
untravelled English; but to those who know Germany, 
where tales enliven, without interrupting industry, and 
where the ladies not unfrequently take their knitting 
even to the theatre, the association will be both natural 
and pleasing. It reminds one of the announcement of 
one of Leigh Hunt’s journals, as being ‘ sold at the to- 
bacconist’s.’ Of the value of the knitting department 


* The German Christmas-Eve ; or Deutscher Damen Weihnachts 
K6rbchen. a Picture of Home Life in Germany; comprising Per- 
sonal Recollections, Tales, and Sketches; with Descriptions and 
Directions for working upwards of One Hundred very beautiful 
and entirely original Patterns for Knitting. Illustrated by Nu- 
merous Engra’ By Madame — Flohr. Edited by 

: GC. 


of the work, however, we confess our inability to form q | 
correct estimate ; and must, therefore, confine ourselves 
to the literature, which we do not hesitate to say is at 
least equal in interest to that of the English Christmas 
books. But the specimen we are about to give will do | 
something more than support this opinion. It will show | 
the effect of the Christmas Tree upon the character of 
women. 

‘ A large party had met at the castle of Count Mans. | 
feldt, at D——, amongst whom the Baroness Marbach | 
shone conspicuous, by her fascinating manners, and 
truly domestic character. The baroness wished to pre- 
pare a surprise for her husband gp his birthday, and 
secretly invited the company present to assemble at her 
residence, for that purpose, in three weeks’ time. The 
novelty and mystery pleased us all very much; and 
the secret invitation was not communicated to any be. | 
yond the party invited—which was, however, a pretty 
considerable one, amounting to about ninety persons; 
for each person at D—— had a carte blanche to invite g 
party of their own friends to accompany them. Thus 
the éclat of the business was spared to the lady of the 
house ; and no notes or answers being received, no sus- 
picions were arou: 

* But some serious domestic matters had in the mean- 
time diverted the baroness’s thoughts from this im. 
pulse of a moment; and it literally so happened, that 
the festive day arrived, and with it ninety guests to be 
entertained, with no previous preparation on the part 
of the improvident hostess ! 

. Baroness Marbach, with her husband and three 
children, were seated at their family dinner on the day 
in question, when a servant announced the first arrival 
of guests, in full ball costume. Such is our custom, 
An invitation for a certain day—however the evening 
is to close—is always attended early in the forenoon; 
and this party, who lived a considerable distance off, 
had set out, accordingly, in their own carriage at nine | 
in the morning. 

‘As for ourselves, we had dreamt of little else but | 
the delightful day we had anticipated spending at 
Rudel (the name of Baron Marbach’s estate); and we 
amused ourselves on the way by projecting new games 
and plays, and promising ourselves to dance till day- 
light. We were the next arrival, Then another, and 
another carriage full of guests was announced ; and the 
astounded baron believed his birthday must have been 
placarded. He turned to his wife for an explanation, 
when suddenly the whole truth flashed upon her mind; 
and turning deadly pale, she exclaimed, “ Walter, what | 
is to become of me? Three weeks ago I invited these | 
guests, to celebrate your birthday, intending a surprise 
for you; but until this moment the circumstance never 
recurred to me. What am 1 todo? Most of my guests 
come from afar, and will require a substantial dinner.” 

“Never mind, my love,” said the kind husband; 
“we must put the best face on the matter we can;” | 
and laughing heartily, he led her to the reception-room, | 
to meet her unexpected guests. 

‘With all her usual hospitality, and more than her | 
accustomed grace, did the baroness receive us, while 
the baron made the announcement of his lady’s lapse of 
memory amidst shouts of laughter, and declarations on | 
the part of the young ladies that each would display 
her culinary acquirements, by producing an impromptu 
dish for the occasion. Aprons were in requisition from | 
all the maids, and tied over the more costly dresses of 
the fair cooks. All was soon bustle and activity in the 
servants’ hall; while those who had before been but 
slightly acquainted, grew all at once into intimacy, 
under these exciting and novel circumstances. ‘The | 
gentlemen were permitted to act as assistants, so long | 
as their services were required; while the servants were | 
despatched in all quarters for fish, flesh, and fowl, to | 
meet the sudden demand. i} 

‘ The elder ladies, after having partaken of luncheon, | 


Mrs | Strolled into the park or gardens; and the gentlemen | 


Visited the stables and the farm until the appointed | 
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dinner hour; when at five o'clock, the soup tureens 
moked on the table with most commendable punc- 
tuality, and the host and hostess seated themselves at 
the middle of the table with their elder guests—this 
being the seat of honour—while the upper and lower 
ends were devoted to the young people, who had thus 
laboured for their dinner at least one day in their lives. 
‘Shouts of laughter echoed through the hall as each 
| dish was analysed and criticised, or left unowned by the 
| fair preparers of the feast, according as the judgment 
was favourable or otherwise. Pretended connois- 
| eurs sought to discover the ingredients of many dis- 
| guised dishes, ingeniously contrived to vary the paucity 
| of the materials. Crabs had been tortured into hundreds 
of shapes, and baptised by a variety of appellations not 
hitherto applied to the crustaceous tribe; and the young 
‘gentlemen did not fail to put in their claim to a full 
portion of the praise awarded to the “neat-handed 
Phillises,” whose ready slaves they had proved them- 
selves in the morning. 

‘The Baroness Marbach’s quid pro quo was not only 
productive of a most enchanting day of mirth, and a 
sight of dance and song, but two of the fair cooks were 
happily settled in their own houses before many months 

| had elapsed, in consequence of the talents de ménage they 
had that day displayed. 

‘Theresa Korner, on that memorable day, won the 
heart of a stately stranger by the grace of her move- 

ments in her assumed character, as much as by the de- 
| licacy and rich flavour of her tribute to the baroness’s 
| entertainment; and the young and blooming Esmelda 
| -who had hitherto been considered by the parents of 
| her lover, the young Count Herrman, as not sufficiently 
| distinguée for their son—so gained upon their good 
on this occasion, by the consummate skill she 
| displayed in her dish of ortolans, that they needed no 
further solicitation to consent to the speedy union of 
the happy pair. 

‘Amongst the guests on this happy occasion there 

was an English lady, who expressed equal astonishment 
| and admiration at the expertness of my countrywomen 
| in all female domestic accomplishments; and related 
that, having expected to meet Frau von V—— (a most 
delightful woman) at a large party, she was surprised 
| to receive, as an apology from her husband, the intelli- 
| gence that his lady was attending to their large washing 
| at home! 

‘The Baroness Marbach explained to the stranger 
that few German ladies, even of high rank, leave their 
homes on these occasions ; which, however, do not occur 
(in well-regulated houses) more than twice or thrice in 

| the course of the year, when from twenty to thirty 
women from the neighbouring villages are engaged for 
| the operation. 

‘A composition of ashes and oil having been prepared 
some days before, the wearing apparel and house-linen 

| for the family is then placed in an enormous vat, a 
coarse cloth is thrown over the whole, and the compo- 
sition is then poured in till it reaches the top. Cold 
water is afterwards thrown on all, and it is allowed to 
run through the bottom by means of a tap; then warm 
water is poured in several times, and allowed to run off 

| in like manner, the water each time being poured in at 
a higher temperature, until at length it is thrown in 
boiling, and is then allowed to remain in the vat twenty- 
four hours, By this process all wear and tear by rub- 

, bing are avoided, and the linen is much whiter than if 
cleansed by friction. 

‘After the clothes are considered sufficiently soaked, 
the vats are conveyed in wagons, drawn by horses, 

| to a piece of clear water, where women stand in. boats 

| Teady to receive the linen, and to rince it thoroughly ; 
| after which it is conveyed to the drying-ground. When 

brought home, the servants of the house starch and 
| blue the necessary portion; but all the ladies, old and 

, Young, are expected to assist in hanging it out, and 

| folding it for the man 


although she rarely makes this her habit: and lover as 
well as husband is well aware that a domestic, good 
wife, will always superintend the great washing.’ 

We pity the reader who cannot relish these pictures! 


TO RECOVER THE APPARENTLY DROWNED. 


Lose no time, but do things quietly and orderly, Avoid 
all roughness, hurry, and crowding ; and observe to - 
late the heat and strength of all remedies. Let one intelli 
gent person alone direct, while the necessary assistants 
implicitly obey. Send for medical aid, and in the mean- 
time act as follows :— 

Ist, Convey the body carefully, with the face upwards, 
and the head and shoulders a little raised, to the nearest 
house or tavern. If to a distance, especially in summer, 
previously remoye any wet clothes, rub the body dry, 
and wrap it in a blanket, or the garments of bystanders. 
A covering, such as a dry coat, even over wet clothes, 
will check further chilling from evaporation. A door or 
stretcher forms the best conveyance, and a folded jacket 
might be placed under the he 

d, The body being removed to a warm room, near a 
fire, strip and rub it dry, and then lay it on a warm blanket 
or carpet, the loose sides of which are convenient to cover 
it, with a warm pillow for the shoulders, and two for the 
head, arranged on a table or mattress. . 

3d, Let six active persons only be in the room—namely, 
one on each side of the body, to rub it all over diligently, 
but not too roughly, especially near the heart, with warm 
dry cloths, or a flesh-brush ; a third to apply warmth; a 
fourth to attend to the breathing; a fifth to the head, by 
constantly cleansing the mouth and nostrils, and turnin 
it aside on vomiting; and the sixth to help generally, an 
give directions. 

4th, To restore warmth and circulation.—Move a heated 
warming-pan, properly covered, several times over the 
stomach, heart, and spine. Apply warm flannels or a hot 
pillow across the stomach, and any heavier hot articles, 
such as bags or stockings of sand, salt, bran, or grains, 
bottles or bladders of water, bricks or oven-shelyes covered, 
&c. to the armpits, sides of the body, between the thighs 
and legs, feet and hands. A strong hartshorn, or other 
stimulating embrocation, or turpentine, rubbed over the 
chest and spine, is highly useful. Fomentations and means 
for a warm bath should be got ready, but from frequent 
mismanagement, they had better be left to medical super- 
intendence ; as also the burning of cotton wool, or paper 
soaked in strong spirits or turpentine, on the pit of the 
stomach, and the use of electricity or galvanism. On an 
alarm of drowning, the neighbours should freely prepare 
for the event: sand, &c. can be quickly warmed in a frying- 
pan, and pillows, towels, &c. in an oven. 

5th, To assist or restore breathing. —When beginning, 
or very weak, imitate it by alternately pressing the belly 
rather upwards, and the ribs downwards, about fifteen 
times in the minute, and occasionally hold some sharp 
scent to the nostrils, and irritate them with a feather 
dipped in vinegar, hartshorn, or mustard. If suspended, 

ntly inflate the lungs with common or dust bellows, 
ving the pipe introduced into one nostril, whilst the 
other and mouth are closed by an assistant, who should 
afterwards release them, and compress the chest for ex- 
piration; at the same time the upper part of the wind- 
pipe should be slightly depressed, and rather pushed back 
against the gullet, to allow a more certain access of the 
air. (A bent tube for direct communication with the 
larynx, having one end fitted by India-rubber to the nozle 
of a bellows, should be kept by on eee man.) A 
more ready plan, especially for chil , but defective, 
from the air being less pure, is managed by a person tak- 
ing a deep inspiration, and instantly blowing through the 
mouth or nostrils of the body, either at once by applyin, 
the mouth, or by a tube, closing whichever is free with 


one hand, whilst the windpipe is 
with the other: thus continue, now blowing into, and 


ndled as above stated 


afterwards com ing the chest, until natural breathing 
is restored, or the case appears hopeless, 

6th, Nothing should be given inwardly, by the mouth, 
unless the power of swallowing exists, and then only small 
quantities of warm ginger tea, spiced negus or ale, or weak 
spirit and water occasionally. A stimulating be age con- 
sisting of t ntine, mustard, pepper, gi , wi or 

urpe' 


without spirit, to half a pint of 
and might early be administered. 


gle. 
| ‘Every lady is taught to iron and do up her own linen; 
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7th, Means of recovery should be 
two hours; and if any signs of life 


double that time. When recovery seems established, rest 
should be 
hours, as 
glect. 


ined; but a strict watch kept for some 
is apt to from su ent ne- 


Cautions.—Never shake the body, nor hold it up by the 
feet, or roll it on casks, as it is a mistaken belief that much 
water is swallowed. Never rub with salt or spirits, nor 
inject the smoke or infusion of tobacco. Never bleed, or 
inject drinks, but by medical advice. 

In excessive intoxication, or mixed cases with drown- 
ing, the means of restoration are much similar—namely, 
warmth, friction, artificial breathing, loosening or removal 
of tight or wet clothes, &c.; but encourage vomiting, or 
use the stomach-pump, and give drinks of warm water, 
common or ginger tea—but no spirits, wine, or ale. 

In all cases of apparent death, however produced, three 
objects ought to engage attention :—1st, To remove every 
hurtful cause ; 2d, To regulate the temperature and cir- 
culation; and 3d, To restore breathing. It is only a 
popular fallacy to defer attempts at resuscitation until the 
coroner or other persons in authority view the body. 

Eoremont, May 1, 1847. 


THE VAMPIRE BAT. 


Under the head of ‘ Zoology,’ in a late number of the Jour- 
nal, it is said that it is a much-disputed question whether 
the vampire bat ever ventures to assail man, and it strikes 
me that a circumstance which came under my knowledge 
may be useful in any future notice you may make of that 
blood-sucker. I was speaking to a merchant in the island 
of Trinidad about a horse of a friend of mine having been 
reduced to a state of great weakness by loss of blood from 
a wound made by a vampire bat, when he gave me the fol- 
lowing account of one of these creatures having attacked 
himself :—He said he had gone to a house which he had 
upon an estate in the interior of the island, and being 
detained until late in the day, he had a bed prepared in a 
large room, which he usually occupied on such occasions. 
As the night was hot, he allowed the mosquito curtains 
to remain suspended, instead of dropping them round the 
bed ; and having extinguished his light, he was lying on 
his back admiring the moon’s rays as they streamed 
through one of the open windows, when suddenly a large 
vampire bat flew into the apartment. It immediately oc- 
curred to him to try the experiment of baring his chest, 
and remaining perfectly quiescent, to see whether the 
monster would attack him. At first, it sailed along 
on noiseless wing from one end of the room to the other, 
passing outside the foot of the bed: after several turns, it 
changed its course, and passed between the canopy of the 
bed and his person ; then it gradually shortened its sweep, 
sailing backwards and forwards within the: space of a few 
poms, until at last it ceased to sweep past him altogether, 

ut hovered immediately over him, moving its wings with 
rapidity, but without noise (and he described this agita- 
tion of the air as exceedingly soothing and grateful). He 
declared that he could not exactly distinguish the moment 
when the bat pitched on his naked breast, so softly did it 
alight, and so incessant was the fanning of its wings even 
after it had alighted. He was, however, soon sensible of a 
slight pain resembling the bite of a leech, and which he 
no sooner felt than he the bat with both hands, 
and strangled it. At this distance of time (sixteen years), 
i could not venture to state positively what he said was 
the length the creature measured between the tips of 
its extended wings, but I think it was eighteen inches.— 
From a correspondent, 


INFANCY OF COAL GAS. 


It aj that Dr Clayton, dean of Kildare, was the 
first who decidedly obtained gas from coal by distillation. 
In a letter addressed by the dean to the Honourable Robert 
Boyle, and inserted in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions’ for 
1739, he says—‘ I got some coal, and distilled it in a retort 
in an open fire. At first there came over only phlegm, 
afterwards a black oil, and then, likewise, a spirit arose, 
which I could noways condense, but it forced my lute and 
broke my glasses: once, when it had forced my lute, com- 
ing close thereto, in order to try to ir it, I observed 
that the spirit which issued out caught fire at the flame of 
the candle, and continued burning with violence as it issued 
out in a stream, which I blew out and lighted again alter- 


receiver, and putting a candle to the pipe of the receiver | 
whilst the spirit arose, I observed that it caught flame. | 
and continued burning at the end of the Pipe, though you 
could not discern what fed the flame. I then blew it out | 
and lighted it again several times ; after which I fixed q | 
bladder, squeezed and void of air, to the pipe of the re. 
ceiver; the oil and phi descended into the receiver, 
but the spirit, still ascending, blew up the bladder. I they 
filled a good many bladders therewith, and might haye 
filled an inconceivable number more, for the spirit cop. 
tinued to rise for several hours, and filled the bladders 
almost as fast as a man could have blown them with his 
mouth ; and yet the quantity of coals distilled was ineop. 
siderable. I kept this spirit in the bladders a considcrabje 
time, and endeavoured several ways to condense it, but jy 
vain ; and when I had a mind to divert strangers or friends, 
I have frequently taken one of these bladders, and pricked 
a hole therein with a pin, and compressing gently the 
bladder near the flame of a candle till it once took fire, it 
would then continue burning till all the spirit was com. 
— out of the bladder, which was the more surprising, 

se no one could discern any difference in the appear. 
ance between these bladders and those which are filled 
with common air.’ 


HAPPINESS AND RICHES. 

It cannot be too early or too deeply instilled into the 
minds of the young and inexperienced, that the means and 
happiness of riches are, in a great degree, in every man's 
power. A blind belief in destiny, or fortune, acts as 4 
powerful stimulus to indolence and indecision, and makes 
men sit down and fold their hands in apathy. Nothing is 
more common in the world than for people to excuse their 
own indolence by referring the prosperity of others to the 
caprice of fortune. Success, every experienced man knows, 
is as generally a consequence of industry and good conduct, 
as disappointment is the q of indol and in- 
decision. The difference in the progress which men make 
in life, who start with the same prospects and opportunities, 
is a proof that more depends upon conduct than fortune; 
and if a man, instead of envying his neighbour's fortune, | 
and deploring his own, should inquire what means he has 
employed, or those he has neglected, he would secure a re- | 
sult to his wishes. But the great misfortune is, few have | 
courage to undertake, and fewer candour to execute, such | 
a system of self-examination. Thousands thus pass through 
life angry with fate, when they ought to be angry with 
themselves—too fond of the enjoyment which riches pro- 
cure, ever to be happy without them; and too indolent and 
unsteady, ever to pursue the legitimate means by which 
they are attainable.—Ne paragraph, 

DR COTTA. 

Besides the great powers who dwelt in the palaces of 
Vienna, and to whose dinners and evening parties welcome 
and unwelcome guests thronged, there were others who 
were contented with the smallest space, where they might 
indulge in privacy and free conversation. ' Dr Cotta and 
his wife had, one might say, pitched a tent, so small and 
transient was their dwelling ; but this tent was the centre 
of much that was going on. Cotta had come to Vienna as | 
the representative of the German booksellers, in order to 
arrange some measure for securing a general copyright for 
all the German states: but under this humble guise he | 
had many other objects in view, touching German affairs 
in general: many were the warnings and recommendations | 
which found their way, through him, into the Augsburg | 
Gazette, and into the Hamburg Observer. While he en- 
joyed the personal intimacy of several sovereigns, and of 
the greatest stat , his prud and reserve, together | 
with the power given him by the press, caused him to be | 
trusted with the most important matters. This remark: | 
able man, in spite of his wealth and influence, was simple | 
and homely in his habits, always went a-foot, attended to | 
everything himself, allowed nothing to stand in his way, | 
and how small soever was the business on which he was | 


engaged, he invariably looked to what was great and good 
in the end.— Sketches of German Life. 
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